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‘White s Pantomime Primer 
24 Cents 
By Emma Gertrude White 


Primary Teacher, Evanston, Ill, 


This uniquely illustrated primer teaches children 
toread by the dramatic method. By taking advan- 
a of their natural bent for “‘making believe,” it 
accomplishes its purpose with little effort. The 
“method of presentation is simple. First the chil- 
dren memorize a short nursery rhyme, learning the 
words by sight. Then they read aloud the simple 
directions for acting, and take parts as directed. 
And finally they perform theactions of the rhyme 
| without speaking. Twenty-five rhymes that every 
child should know are memorized, and over 200 
=} common words are made familiar to the pupils. The 
>a Pivok is filled with striking silhouettes. - 





Coe’s Makers of the Nation 
56 Cents 


Sequel to ‘‘Founders of Our Country”’ 
By Fanny E. Coe 
of the Boston Normal School 


An unusually interesting historical reader for 
Fifth Year pupils, which covers in clear, vivid nar- 
rative the stirring record of this country from 1765 
to 1865. As recommended by the Committee 
of Eight, the biographical element has received 
special emphasis, and leaders, heroes and patriots 
are identified with great movements and important 
situations. The noble examples afforded by the 
lives of great men,aad reinforced by inspiring an- 
ecl>:es, must go fartoward building up the pupil’s 
character. 
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Schools are opening with CLEAN BUILDINGS and ENERGIZED CHILDREN. 
Keep them so until the HOLIDAYS by beginning right. 


Good Housekeepers know that constant supervision is necessary. 
Appoint pupils as HEALTH OFFICES. 
Give them clean blank books for records. 


Put in their care the daily reports on details of cleanliness. 
Also, the hourly reports of details of temperature and ventilation. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL VACATION FRESHNESS IS LOST! 








and Hygiene” in your school library. 





To learn more about handling this vital subject have Dr. Helen ©. Putnam’s ** 
$1.00 postpaid. 


School Janitors, Health 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE PRESS, EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. 


Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in stuaies of heredity. 


One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 


His 


comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. 


Order a copy of 


TORE ES-EDWwaRrydDs 


Cieth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


_New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
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‘The Adoption of THE WORLD BOOK CORNE 
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breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 


BY THE is increased, the teacher's labor is lightered and the 
lock step is abolished. AJ] of this and more is done 


Ss t a t e oO f J n d | an2 in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
For Exclusive Basal Use PRACTICE TESTS 

For Five Years A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 


ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 


° ‘ ik. Si w constitute a set. List price per pad, 15-cents. 
is convincing evidence of the 











_ — === STUDENT'S RECORD 
; ; A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
wuperior IRCtits of the books a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 





Th with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 
ese are: 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Omission of non-essentials 
Up-to-date, practical problems 
Thorough drill on fundamentals 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
Logical development plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. 


Let us tell you about these books. 








Silver, Burdett & Company 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


























WIDELY USED IN NEW ENGLAND 
MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORIES 


Over twelve hundred places in New England, or more than 75% of the total number of places 
reporting the use of any American history, are now using one or more of the Montgomery series. This 
list includes Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, Salem, Somerville, Brockton, Holyoke, 
Haverhill, Malden, New Bedford,-Massachusetts; Providence, Pawtucket, Newport, Warwick,-Rhode 
Island; Portland, Bangor, Biddeford, Augusta,-Maine; Manchester, Nashua, Dover, Portsmouth,-New 
Hampshire ; Burlington, Rutland, Barre, St. Johnsbury,-Vermont. Montgomery’s American Histories are 
the standard histories for elementary schools. 


THE BLODGETT READERS 


Many of the largest cities in New England are using the Blodgett Readers with eminent satisfaction. 
Among these are Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Somerville, New Bedford, Springfield, Malden, Fitch- 
burg, Everett, Quincy, Pittsfield, Brookline, —Massachusetts; Lewiston, Bangor, Augusta, Bath,—Maine ; 
Nashua, Dover, Portsmouth, Keene, Laconia,—New Hampshire ; Rutland, Barre,—Vermont; Bristol,— 


Rhode Island. The Blodgett Readers offer material that is carefully graded, beautifully illustrated, and 
thoroughly readable. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, . - - . Boston 
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DR. b. B. JOHNSON 
President Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


LOUISE KIRKHAM I 
Primary Superviser, 


Oklahoma, City. 


. 1. CAMMACK,” 
Superintendent of Schools 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 
WINTHROP COLLEGE 


A plant costing a million and a quarter dollars 
devoted to the education of South Carolina wo- 
men, most of whom will teach, is one of the famous 
educational triumphs of the South. 

President David B. Johnson has made Rock 


Hill as well known in the educational circles of 
the nation as any name identified with Southern 


education, and Winthrop College has the same 
place in the educational world as has any of the 
time-honored institutions south of the Potomac 
and Ohio. And yet Rock Hill had no national 
significance when Dr. Johnson’s vision and de- 
votion inspired the breaking of ground here seven- 
teen years ago. Today the buildings which ex- 
tend from the library on the south to the Tilli- 
man Science hall on the north have a reach of a 
quarter of a mile under roof. Aside from this 
wholly unusual dress parade of college buildings, 
there is the finest training school building south 
of Washington and St. Louis, and there are other 
important though less imposing buildings, and a 
farm! Such a farm! This year on a tari owned 
and managed by the college, and with the book- 
keeping conscientiously kept apart from farm or 
college, the net profit was $2,600 from the one hun- 
dred and forty acre farm. 

We know of no other institution with as large 
an investment, with as many ramifications, with 
as varied responsibilities, in’ which one presiding 
genius has in less than tw enty year secured from 
the State about $400,000 and from outside sources 
more than $800,000, and while getting the money 
and investing it in lands and buildings has de- 
veloped high scholarly ideals, a teacher-training 
school nowhere surpassed, dining service nowhere 
equalled, we think, in culinary sanitation, in quality 
of material, in diversified menu, in skill of service, 
for the same cost per student. 

My interest in Winthrop College is not recent. 


Twenty-nine years ago, when the editor of a 


WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Western educational paper greeted my coming 
into the journalistic profession with the remark 
that I might be all right but that I was a wholly un- 
known quantity in the educational world, Mr. 
Johnson walked into my sanctum with the remark 
that he was the Superintendent of Schools at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, that Robert C. Winthrop 
had promised to recommend to the George Pea- 
body board an appropriation of $1,500 for one year 
with which to start a Teachers’ College in the 
South, and would I name a woman to preside over 
such a college. 

Oh, no, there was no thought of a Teachers’ 
College, and no such pretentious words were 
used. Just a training class for teachers in Colum- 
bia, and the home therefor was to be in an old 
barn or rather in one end of the barn. 

Miss Mary A. Leonard of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School whom I had known as a fellow teacher 
was enough of a sport to exchange a position in 
the best state normal school in the world for the 
South Carolina experiment. Naturally my interest 
in the venture has been intensified with the years 
and I never go there without a special revival of 
the zeal of thet first hour. That $1,500 promise 
has materialized in a plant costing $1,200,000 aside 
from all the money put into the maintenance. 

Since then many men have conferred with me 
about vast educational propositions, but no one 
has ever interested me as did David B. Johnson 
with his $1,500 and the end of an abandoned stable. 
I could write a book on what I have personally 
known of Winthrop College,—its teachers, and its 
evolution. I recall that at one time Miss Sarah 
Withers, now the presiding genius in the training 
school, came to Boston and went to Bridgewater 
to see Miss Leonard who had retired from aetive 
work in the college. Upon the advice of Miss 
Withers, a native of South Carolina, who was in 
the North for the first time, wrote to a publisher 
saying that she was to be principal and so forth, 
and that Miss Leonard had recommended his 








— 


arithmetic and she would be pleased to receive the 
same with a bill. She received the book promptly 
with a letter saying that if any woman was willing 
to teach in that benighted land she ought to have 
all the books she wanted gratis. Her reply was 
an ardent defense of that benighted land and that 
man spent much effort thereafter in apologizing 
for his Yankee stupidity. 

I have thought of this times out of number 
when I have heard New Englanders exprenitg over-_ 
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frankly, their estimate of men and institutions 
South and West. Prejudices die hard even in 
enlightened New England and I genuinely re. 
joice in every opportunity I have had to see a 
Southern man set a pace for Northern men such as 
has David B. Johnson, of South Carolina, but it js 
to much to ask that all men will cease to think of 
sections they do not know as benighted. 
been styled a D—d Yankee often 
ee traditional prejudices. 


I have 
enough to 





KANSAS, WISE AND OTHERWISE 


D. O. MCCRAY 
Topeka 


A merchant in a central Kansas town was cele- 
brating his forty-fiith anniversary. The little 
group of neighbors and their children were dis- 
cussing topics which interested old and young. The 
merchant, whose birthday they had come to cele- 
brate, had lived in the community thirty-five years. 
He was an educated man and had prospered in 
his business undertakings. 

The neighbors’ children present seemed most in- 
terested in the story of this Kansan’s early life, for 
he was a boy of ten when his parents came from 
Ohio. The two things, he said, which induced his 
parents to sell their home in the Buckeye State 
and remove to Kansas, were the opportunities of- 
fered in business life and the schools. “We didn’t 
have nine months’ terms in the town then,” he 
said. “But what we did have counted for educa- 
tion; for, like the carpenter who has made a record 
as a builder, we had the best tools to work with. 
We bought our school books in the open market, 
and the best were none too good for Kansas chil- 
dren. The men and women of middle-life today 
can look back to the period from 1880 to 1897, 
when this state made its greatest strides in educa- 
tion in our public schools. The boys and girls 
taught in these schools today make up the state's 
high-class citizenship. It all was due to the pro- 
gressive spirit of the people in demanding and 
using the best texts to be found in the open mar- 
ket.” 

Kansas history runs in cycles. It has been so 
since the days of John Brown. These cycles have 
been brought about through political agitation, or, 
rather through political agitators. And _ the 
schools, the state’s chief asset, have not escaped, 
due to the fact that the people in their prosperity 
and home-building have permitted agitators with 
axes to grind, to shape legislation. 

It may not be the history of other states, but in 
Kansas, the upheavel in politics has ushered in 
the new cycle in school book legislation. In 1897, 
a legislature fresh from the farms, passed the state 
uniformity law. Then as now, the demand to 
cheapen the price of textbooks was insistent. 
In his message to that legislature Governor John 
W. Leedy used the phrase, “cheapen the price of 
school textbooks.” He referred to legislation 
in California, Minnesota and Nebraska, and said :— 

“The evolution of this legislation, in the states 
mentioned, has resulted in the district ownership of 
text-books, each child attending the public schools 
being provided with textbooks without money 
and without price. Such a law brings the pur- 


chaser of text-books into direct relations with the 
publishers thereof, quickening competition among 
publishers. | commend to the legislature the laws 
of Minnesota and Nebraska.” 

Governor Leedy, although he signed the state 
uniformity law, which went into operation under 
his administration, feared just what has happened 
in the seventeen years of its life in Kansas; not 
only “cheapness” in the price of text-books, but 
in subject-matter, binding and material. This ap- 
pears to be the verdict of educators and teachers, 
as well as the parents who have been compelled 
to buy new books in place of those which came to 
pieces with slight use, and the change of texts 
which came every five years through the manipu- 
lations of the political commissions appointed by 
the various governors. 

The lobbyists who besieged the Kansas legisla- 
ture of 1897, urging the enactment of the state 
uniformity law, it later developed, were interested 
in selling their wares. A local job printing house 
had secured the right to publish a series of readers 
and other texts written by Kansas authors. There 
was an incentive for a get-together movement by 
publisher and author. The proposition was al- 
luring in that it offered a market for home author- 
ship. The argument was put forth that Kansas 
possessed educators capable of writing all the 
texts needed in the schools of the state, and that 
these should be printed in Kansas printing offices. 
It was most natural that local publishers and au- 
thors should get together and “put through” state 
uniformity. Politicians seeking places on the. 
Text Book commission rendered valuable help. 

A county uniformity law passed in 1885, was in 
operation in Kansas when the change was made to 
state uniformity. Sixty-two of the 105 counties 
had availed themselves of the law. It was claimed 
that under this law when the state was making her 
greatest growth materially and in population, the 
efficiency of her public schools was set out as the 
greatest inducement to new citizens. Of that 
period of Kansas greatest educational growth, 
State Superintendent George W. Winans said:— 

“The cost of school books is often unduly mag- 
nified. The price has been materially reduced 
from time to time, and I feel warranted in assert- 
ing that—considering the great excellence that 
has been attained in these books, and considering 
the copyright upon them—school books are today 
among the cheapest manufactured article in the 
market. 


“I believe that any law looking toward state uni- 
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formity would be a great injury to the cause o! 
public education in this state. My reasons, and I 
am not alone in my belief, are as follows: State 
uniformity would be certain to increase an already 
present tendency to routine in the work of the 
schools. No single set of text-books would meet 
the requirements of so many different communi- 
ties as there are in our state. State uniformity 
would necessitate the loss of all books now in 
use. ‘To read one story, study one book, and 
sing one song through the long years ot school 
life however wearisome and monotonous that 
may become.’ is not a cheerful prospect. 


" —r, 

It was Superintendent Winan’s privilege to 
serve the state four years in its heyday of educa- 
tional progress; the period of time when every 
Kansas newspaper, every commercial organiza- 
tion and every citizen exploited the efficiency of 
the public school system as the states chief in- 
ducement to new settlers. Even then Mr. Wi- 
nans looked into the future and pointed out the 
weakness of another system which has, twenty- 
three vears after his report to the governor, been 
given the sanction of law by a legislature that 
came in with another political upheavel. He 
said :— 

“The great improvement that has been made 
in text-books is the result of competition among 
publishers. Any plan for the State’s publishing 
its books would be liable to abuse because of the 
magnitude of the pecuniary interests involved. 
There would bea great lack in the matter of neces- 
sary revision of the hooks from time to time. It 
would be hazardous to intrust the preparation of 
books to any person whom the legislature might 
designate for the work. It would be impossible 
ior the state to prepare books as good as we have 
at present. Experience in California, the only 
state publishing a portion of its school books, has 
shown that there is no economy in the plan. It 
remains only to add that today the net prices 
charged for books by the State of California ex- 
ceeds the net prices charged by private publishers 
for corresponding books, and that anyone who ex- 
amines these State books cannot fail to notice 
their marked inferiority in every respect.” 


In that cycle or period in Kansas’ greatest 
growth and development, when her public schools 
attained their highest efficiency, the leading educa- 
tors of the state pointed out the betterway—free 
text-books and district ownership. It would reduce 
the cost of school books to the people, and at the 
same time apen wide the doors of competition and 
enable them to buy the best texts published. They 
realized, they said, that school book publishers 
would oppose this plan for two reasons: the open 
market would compel them to offer their best 
books at the lowest possible prices, and it would 
greatly reduce the cost of school books to the 
people as a whole. State Superintendent Winans, 
reflecting the sentiment of Kansas educators said: 


“The plan is one that is coming more and more 
into use, is steadily growing in favor, and is uni- 
formly satisfactory wherever tried. 

“First—It secures uniformity of text-books in 
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a given school, without which there can hardly be 
effective teaching. 

“Second—Economy in both money and time. 
The testimony where this plan has been followed 
for years is uniformity to the effect that books cost 
not more than one-halfi—or even one-third—what 
they cost prior to the adoption of the plan. No 
time is wasted by delay on the part of parents or 
guardians in purchasing the books required. 

“Third—It aids the teacher very materially in 
the important matter of the classification of the 
school, as there would be no good excuse for a 
pupil's being furnished a book beyond his ability 
to comprehend.” 

Other reasons advanced by Superintendent Wi- 
nans were: “It is an educational force; it teaches 
the responsibility and the care of property. The 
cost of buying books falls where it ought to fall. 
All are concerned in the well-being of the com- 
munity and state, and there is no good reason why 
the expense should be separated from the expense 
of school houses and school teachers.” 

Twelve years ago, after a trial of five years of 
state uniformity, the State Teachers’ Association, 
representing the more than 15,000 educators and 
teachers of Kansas, unanimously adopted this re- 
solution :-— 

“Be it resolved by the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, assembled in its thirty-eight annual 
meeting: That it be the sense of this association 
that the coming legislature should amend the state 
text-book law as to enable the people of Kansas to 
secure the best text-book of the day for the use 
of their children in the public schools, and that 
whatever books may be adopted the law should 
expressly permit the use in schools of supple- 
mentary books by pupils who possess the adopted 
books and are using them in good faith.” 

The Kansas state uniformity law as it stood for 
seventeen years prohibited the use of supplemen- 
tary books. This provision was inserted in the 
law by those who expected to secure state con- 
tracts and for their protection against the people 
in the towns and cities who would demand a wider 
range in texts than those adopted for the com- 

mon schools of the state. In later years this pro- 
vision of the law was flagrantly violated by holders 
ot state contacts who flooded the towns and cities 
with their own high-priced books, in many instances 
at three and four times the price of the regn- 
larly adopted text. As no price was fixed by law 
on these supplemental texts, publishers were per- 
mitted to sell them at their own prices. This 
wholesale violation and disregard of the letter and 
spirit of the state uniformity law became a state- 
wide scandal, in which even the children in the 
schools knowingly became particeps criminis. A 
case was instituted in the District court of Doug- 
las county, against the board of education of Law- 
rence, charging that its members connived at the 
use of supplementary books, a violation of the 
law. The judge held that the needs of the schools 

required such use. Later the Supreme court 
overruled this decision. 

Reflecting the statewide sentiment of educators 
and teachers in the resolution above quoted, State 
Superintendent Frank Nelson, in his biennial re- 
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port to the governor, under the head of “State 
Uniformity,” said:— 

“A book that is easily worn out and that fails 
to pieces in the regular and necessary use in the 
classroom and study, is not a cheap book. In the 
final analysis, it is an expensive book. There is 
no valid reason why the children of Kansas should 
be compelled to use books of a secondary nature. 
And yet,.as the law now stands, when a book has 
once been adopted, whether good or bad, it must 
be used during the time specified in the law. If 
a poor book has been adopted, the school work of 
the state suffers just to that extent. According 
to the schedule in the present uniformity law, the 
price of some of the books is so low that it is im- 
possible to secure a good book, and, other cases, 
the price is higher than is really necessary in or- 
der to insure a good book.” 

Superintendent Nelson praised the one feature 
of the state uniformity law which made it possible 
for any school district to furnish text-books free. 
“Free text-books, laws are on the statute books of 
more than twenty states in the Union,” he said. 
“No such law, when once enacted, has been re- 
pealed. Free text-books have improved and 
strengthened the schools wherever introduced by 
securing variety and diversity in supplemental 
matter. Our present uniformity law provides for 
optional district ownership, but limits the districts 
to the purchase of books adopted by the commis- 
sion. It is clearly evident that, if the best results 
through free text-books are to be secured, dis- 
tricts voting for the same should not, in their 
purchase, be so limited. Such modification would 
leave the question of free text-books with the peo- 
ple themselves, and would in no way interfere with 
the operations of state uniformity. On the con- 
trary, it would strengthen the general provisions 
of the law.” 

Later, Governor W. E. Stanley, in his message 
to the legislature, emphasized the demand of the 
State Teachers’ association for a better class of 
text-books and an amendment to the law that 
would “enable the people of Kansas to secure the 
best text-boeks of the day for use in the public 
schools.” 

A legislative committee was appointed by the 
State Teachers’ Association to obtain the senti- 
ment.of the superintendents and principals of the 
cities and towns of Kansas touching the resolu- 
tion adopted at its annual meeting. Of the 315 
who were asked, “Do you approve of the resolu- 
tion?” the result stood: For, 314; Against, 1. 
A dozen or more boards of education, dealers and 
other organizations declared for a change in the 
state uniformity law. The Kansas Improved 
Stock Breeders’ Association appealed to the legis- 
lature for a change that would give the people 
better school books. It was shown in the legis- 
lative committee’s report that several of the books 
on the adopted list, notably, a Grammar School 
geography, which had been widely criticised by 
teachers and parents, was. sold in Lowa, Texas and 
other states below the Kansas price. 

When. the legislature met its committees on 
Education gave hearings to the State Teachers’ 
Association representatives and to others. Na- 
turally there were found a few educators who were 
induced to warn the legislators against making any 
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change. “A change now means a surrender to 
the ‘book trust’,” was the mythical scarecrow 
thrown into legislative sessions by the represen- 
tatives of the contract holders, or by those college 
professors who hoped to profit from royalties on 
manuscripts they might write. And so it was that 
the state uniformity law was left as the original 
Populists wrote it until another political upheavel 
which came in 1912, through its legislature, started 
out on the unknown sea of state publication. 

A section of the constitution of the state of 
Kansas reads: “The State shall never be a party 
in carrying on any works of internal improve- 
ment.” The Supreme court eight years ago de- 
cided that the State could not build and operate an 
oil refinery because it would be in violation of this 
section. In this city the State has built an addi- 
tion to.the State printing plant in which it pro- 
poses to manufacture school books. Constitu- 
tional lawyers say that refining oil by the state, and 
manufacturing school books by the State, are par- 
allel cases, and that the state publication act will 
not stand when tested in the highest court. The 
sum of $225,000 was appropriated to put state 
publication on its feet. By the first of January 
next, that sum will have been expended. 

The legislature which assembled in this city 
January 1913 was pledged in its party platform to 
enact a law providing for the state publication of 
school books. Agitators who had not been able 
to manipulate adoptions under state uniformity, 
siezed upon the state publication idea some six 
years ago and exploited it as the panacea for all 
the educational ills that had been inflicted upon 
Kansas. No educator of prominence in the state 
favored it. State publication advocates were 
among those generally who were without experi- 
ence as teachers. The then State Printer Mr. T. 
A. McNeal, became an earnest advocate of the 
plan as the best and surest way of getting rid of 
the evils of state uniformity. Mr. McNeal made 
a report to the governor in which he dwelt upon 
the “cheapness of school books” under state pub- 
lication. He also gave widespread publication to 
his theories through Topeka newspapers. 

Following up this agitation, embryo school text 
authors over the state who saw visions of royalties 
from manuscripts of books they might compile for 
the Kansas schools under the new regime, became 
active, and the new reform spread like widefire. 
All the time prior to the meeting of the legisla- 
ture the agitators looking for places as compilers 
and critics, were busy urging the members of the 
legislature to pay no heed to the educators of the 
state when they came to pass a new text-book law. 
“Remember the pledge in the platform,” they ar- 
gued. 

And the “platiorm” prevailed. For be it said in 
truth that the 1913. Kansas legislature turned 
neither to the right nor the left to listen to the ad- 
vise or counsel of the teachers and educators. The 
State superintendent, county superintendent, city 
superintendents and committees appeared and 
sought interviews, but they were given slight con- 
sideration. The question was not, “which is the 
best law for the ‘schools of Kansas?” State pub- 
fication was in the “platform,” put there by design- 
ing agitators, and in Kansas, when political up- 
heavels come, the highest law is the party pledge. 
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SOME GARY NOTES 


[ Editorial. ] 


On June 25 we had an article on “Gary,” in 
which we gave few details, and many readers of 
that article have urged us to say more. We do 
not care at this time to organize our material for 
another “article,” but we did take many notes, and 
with pleasure we make notes on our notes without 
any attempt at arranging either the notes or our 
comments thereon. 

All pupils and students are in the auditoriina one 
full hour each day, not idly sitting there, but with 
some general or auditorium exercises that are both 
interesting and important. 

Every teacher has a seven-hour school day, but 
only five hours are given to classroom or other in- 
struction. One hour the teacher has charge of 
the auditorium exercise or is there for assistance 
in such general exercises. And one hour is the 
teacher’s own hour but she is expected to spend 
the time at or about the school. 

Something is doing actively every Saturday. 
About one-third of the teachers are on Saturday 
duty, and when on such duty receive one-fifth ex- 
tra pay. It is very popular. Teachers are de- 
voted to the Saturday idea. 

About one-third can work in the vacation at 
regular monthly pay. This is also popular. 

The farm of the school department has 160 acres 
and a good dairy from which they sold last year 
more than $6,000 worth of milk. The milk is so 
rich and the care of the cows and barns so scien- 
tific and sanitary that the milk sells for fifteen 
cents a quart. 

When pupils are doing farm work, all their 
school reading, in the class and at home, is from 
Farm Bulletins. 

One day each vear the farm students are taken 
to see other dairies. This year when they went 
to an ordinary, careless, unsanitary dairy barn, 
the boys were each offered a glass of milk, and 
not a boy could drink it because of the stable con- 
ditions. ii Fad 

All school papers in every subject must use good 
English. A paper in chemistry, cooking, sewing, 
and other subjects will not be accepted as deserv- 
ing credit unless the English is all right, not 
finicky, but essentially correct. Every teacher 
must use good English and must know good Eng- 
lish, 

The playground feature is prominent. They are 
used every day it the year, evening as well as day. 
The playground is brilliantly electric lighted. 

There is abundance of apparatus. The play- 
grounds are attractive in all ways. Shrubbery and 
flowers add to the attractiveness. There are many 
pet animals and caged wild animals. and birds. 

There is half a city block in a playground, and 
three acres more have been secured. 

We saw about the grounds, mostly in cages, or 
yards, a coyote, crows, five fox squirrels, four 
foxes, many birds. They raise squabs for the mar- 
ket and rabbits for the market 


at fifty cents each. They raised 100 rabbits 
this year. They get $1.00 a pair for the squabs at 
four weeks old. There are three racoons in a 
house built about a tree so that the racoons can 
go up the tree and not escape. There are several 
parrots, owls, monkeys, prairie dogs and ferrets. In 
all, about 100 different animals, not counting rab- 
bits and squabs that are raised for the markets. 

We’ have’ never seen anything of this kind so 
useful for both interest and instruction. They are 
not kept in any one place, but are scattered all 
about the playground so that_children stop and 
watch them incidentally. 

There is a fine, merry-go-round of the school’s 
making. 

There is a swimming pool, and ninety-five per 
cent. of the boys swim, and twenty per cent. of the 
girls. 

There are two city lots in the school garden. 

In the school building, all grades from the kinder- 
garten to the twelfth grade come and go through 
the same doors and use the same halls. Most cities 
have been trying to prevent this and we have been 
inclined to favor the utmost separation of the kin- 
dergarten and first-grade children from all others, 
but it was really a beautiful sight to see the interest 
of the older students in the smallest. 

We referred in the previous article to the ideal 
use that Superintendent Wirt has al? students 
make of the public library. Every child has an 
hour a week with his class and teacher and one 
of the librarians in the library, and by the best es- 
timate possible, these boys and girls read three 
times as much as children of the same age usually 
read. 

We also spoke of the variety and efficiency of 
the shop work of the boys. 

Each workman-teacher in charge of a shop 
has fifty cents a day more wages than the union 
schedule, and is employed fifty-two weeks. He 
has no lost time. 

Two men are employed to teach painting. They 
do all the °° painting inside and out 
of all buildings owned by the city. Or- 
dinarily twelve men ‘would be put on for two _ 
mortths, which would be the same as the two men 
twelve months, and the work is much more satis- 
factorily done. 

Children all stay in school till they are sixteen. 
Nobody in Gary will employ a child under six- 
teen. 

Each child is expected to ptt in two hours a 
day for six years in shop work. 

A boy often tries two or more lines of work 
before he demonstrates talent or ability to make a 
success in that industry. 

The pottery made here is as marketable as that 
of any industrial plant. 

Every workman-teacher has to make his shop 
pay all expenses, including his wages. 

The bookkeeping is correct to the limit. 

All work is real work. The blacksmith’s shop 
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has horses brought in there and they are well shod 
by the boys. | 
One noticeable feature of all shops is that there 
is only one piece of machinery of a kind when it 
comes to large or valuable machinery. There are 
no shops with a great lot of costly machines. 
When a piece of machinery is in use, the class all 
take a hand in it. I saw a lad of ten years use a 
great trip-hammer, and he did it more easily than 
a boy can lead a calf, and he enjoyed the power 
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he had over it as much as any boy ever enjoyed 
baseball, 

There is much inventive genius. All lawns are 
cut by motor lawn-mowers, designed and made in 
the school machine shop. 

In the matter of adjustable desks they have all 
the school furniture people put out of commission 
when it comes to science and sense in the making 
of adjustable desks, designed and made in the 
school shops. 





“ROUND TABLE TALK 


MARY A. LASELLE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND LIFE 

“Yes, it was a great convention,” declared the 
Professor to the group of friends who sat around 
the dining table, listening to his account of the 
proceedings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, “and the emphasis was placed upon the re- 
lation of the public school to life.” 

“T am glad to get your story of it,’ said the 
Principal. “One would think from the available 
newspaper reports that the entire attention of 
those present was given tq the election of ia 
president for the coming year. Then, too, one or 
two sensational remarks were seized upon and 
headlined as if they embodied the consensus of 
opinion of the educators present. Some phrase 
that taken from its context was sufficiently fren- 
zied to attract the jaded eye of the newspaper 
reader was placed at the head of a column filled 
with incomplete and misleading statements as to 
the real work of the convention, and that was 
the only information that we received in this sec- 
tion of the country, in regard to the proceedings.” 

“The fault is one of proportion,” broke in the 
Observer. “In the reports of all of our great 
educational conventions, hundreds of valuable 
statements are ignored and a few whimsical or 
exaggerated ones are sent broadcast.” 

“T wish,” said the Teacher, “that the present- 
day critics of the pwblic schools—those who de- 
clare so vehemently that the public school has no 
vital connection with life——could have attended 
the recent sessions of the American Institute of 
Instruction. The sentiment animating every ad- 
dress and conference seemed to be ‘How can we 
make this phase of ‘our work of better service to 
the community? What can we do to give more 
help through the schools to all our boys and girls 
but especially to those who are handicapped?’ I 
think some of the critics would have realized their 
unfairness if they had heard those talks. 

“Well,” laughed the Principal, “for my part I 
welcome all of this criticism of the schools. We 
need some of it and will profit by it, and the 
criticism that is absurd and untrue strikes such 
a false note, even in the ears of a heedless, credu- 
lous public, that it will soon be silenced. 

“It has remained for a western newspaper to 
furnish the climax to the statement, written about 
the schools with an article whose title is: “The 
Public School an Injury to Parents.” Why this 


title was selected it is dfficult to comprehend as 
the point of the article is that woman is crowd- 
ing men. into an inferior position in the home.” 

“More amusing than the articles in the period- 
icals,” declared the Business Man, “are some re- 
cent speeches of prosperous citizens, as with chest 
held high they inform those present at the an- 
nual banquet of the Society of Advanced Citizen- 
ship that they are what they are despite the hand- 
icap of a public school education! These orators 
repeat with much emphasis that the school gave 
them no contact With life, and that when they left 
the Grammar School at the age of fourteen they 
were neither prepared to study law or to manage 
a department store, and, moreover, they had not 
received the training that would enable them to 
enter upon the humbler vocation of the carpen- 
ter or the plumber. And they close their remarks 
with a bitter arraignment of society in general 
for maintaining a system of schools in which the 
contact with life is so slight.” 

The friend smiled at the sarcasm of the Busi- 
ness Man, but the Teacher said she though the 
time had come when educators everywhere must 
think very deeply in regard to their work; they 
must not be in the slightest degree flippant in re- 
gard to it, but must take it very seriously. 

“Seriously !"’ my dear child!” expostulated the 
Lady. “It is because you educators take your 
work too seriously that you ‘break down in it just 
when you should be in the high tide of your pow- 
ers. In these days, when despite any shallow 
criticism to the contrary, more real work for the 
uplifting of society is accomplished by the public 
schools than by any other agency; when they are 
taking over the work that rightfully ‘belongs to 
the father, who is absorbed in business and to the 
mothers, who shrinks from her tasks; when they 
are teaching the immigrant not only the language 
but also how to maintain a decent home; when 
they are securing a position for those pupils who 
need such help, and striving to make efficient citi- 
zens of all the material brought to their doors,— 
in these days, I repeat, there is no danger that 
you teachers will not take your work with suffi- 
cient seriousness. The danger is that in trying 
to remove “the deadly weight of civilization 
from those who are below,” vou will not see en- 
ough of the lighter side of life to keep the bal- 
ance true. Now, confess, Little Teacher, what 
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were you and Miss Merrick and that . swarthy 
little Italian doing in Grandstone’s this afternoon? 
I saw you coming out looking as happy as if they 
had presented you with a diamond bracelet. It 
was something to do with that boy, I will be 
bound. Please tell us about it;” and while 
the Professor’s eyes became misty and the rest 
of her audience listened attentively, the Teacher 
told her story. 

“You see,” she began, “the eighth grade tea- 
chers in our school have been trying to get a 
position for Antonio Salemme. He must go to 
work at the end of the school year, for he has 
only an old grandmother at home, and she can- 
not support them any longer. Antonio is the 
brighest, pluckiest boy, but he is so small for his 
age that no one would hire him, we sent him 
with notes and recommendations to scores of 
places, but no one would even consider him for 
any kind of a position; so this afternoon Miss 
Merrick and I[ resolved to go out with him our- 
selves and see if we could not help the poor child 
in that way. We took the names of the stores 
‘and offices that had advertised for a boy, and be- 
ginning at Bowen's, we worked up the street, 
calling at all those stores and offices that had 
advertised “Boy wanted,” After a few applications 
we were so discouraged! Evetfyone was polite to 
us, but they all seemed to expect a puny boy to 
do a man’s work, and if he could not do that they 
did not see why he should seek employment. We 
explained everywhere the absolute necessity of his 
getting work, but no one seemed really to under- 
stand that fact. 

Mr. Smith, the chairman of the social uplift 
club, was willing to hire him, but when we found 
that his work would be to carry heavy crates of 
crockery up and down a flight of dark stairs 
eight hours a day, for a remuneration of four dol- 
lars a week, we would not let him take the work. 
Poor little chap! He was so discouraged by that 
time that he would have taken anything offered 
him. The manager in at Giles and Martin’s said: 
“Such a boy wouldn't earn his salt,” and then 
he handed him a twenty-five cent piece. We were 
so proud of the little fellow when he declined the 
money, saying politely: “I thank you, sir, but I 
have come for work.” 

At first we were going to pass Grandstone’s 
without going in. They are so magnificent there 
but we decided that we must not neglect any pos- 
sible opportunity, and we ventured in. Well, the 
manager there was perfectly fine. He understood 
the case in one moment; took in all of Antonio’s 
good points at a glance; and said almost im- 
mediately: “He is just the right size now to act 
as one of-our pages. We will give him six dollars 
a week while he assists in that capacity. When 
he is in better condition, as we hope he will be 
before the summer is over, we will give him some 
other position, if he desrves it, and I am sure 
he will or you teachers would not be helping him 
in this way!” And in another moment he had 
called another man to measure Antonio for his 
Page's suit and had taken his address and was 
bowing us out. ©, wasn't it a relief to see how 
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that quick-wittéd; Capable man treated the whole 
matter ! 

And Antonio was lovely all through. When 
he left us he said with his little cheeks all glow- 
ing: “My grandmother and I will say a prayer 
for you ladies tonight.” 

* He x 

As the Little Teacher had fiinished her story, 
the friends made their way to the sitting room 
and the Obserfer picked up the evening paper. 
Listen to this,” he laughed. “Lecture on Business 
Men’s Club by I. L. Bluffem, of Littleviews. 
The Public Schools Fail to Connect With Life.” 

a oe! 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
[Resolution N. E. A.] 

The Association views with great satisfaction the 
genuine progress being made in the cause of edu- 
cation as manifested in the wider public interest, 
the better equipment of school properties, the in- 
creased attention to the preparation of teachers, 





the wide range of  study- and. in- 
quiry, and the deepening interest on 
the part of teachers in the _ welfare 


of children and in the society for which the chil- 
dren are in preparation. The Association ex- 
presses its belief in the efficacy of a system of 
public education wisely adapted from time to 
time to the needs of our growing democracy, 
and calls upon the citizens of our country to 
respond with increasing loyalty to the interests 
of the children by ample provision for the needs 
of the public school. Attention is called to the 
close relation between the home and the school in 
any complete view of society and the Association 
expresses its abiding interest in the maintenance 
of the American home in its integrity as the found- 
ation of all educational and social progress and 
declares its belief that the American home and 
the system of American public schools constitute 
the most important bulwark of our democracy. 


SCHOOL VISITATIONS 
[ Editorial. ] 


Portland, Oregon, is doing many of the newer 
phases of school work with delightful complete- 
ness. At the Irvington School I found the up- 
per classes visiting many of the local industries, 
mastering the essential features of each, and re- 
porting upon them either orally or in writing. 
Here is a list of establishments which had been 
visited and studied this year: 

Forestry building, stove works, steel works, 
cutlery works, showcase factory, box factory, 
granite cutting yard, pottery works, stoneware 
works, woolen mills, dry docks, glass factory, 
shoe factory, tannery, newspaper plants, soap fac- 
tory, cocoanut oil plant, canning establishment, 
-car shop, iron works, brass works, canning works, 
cold storage plants, union meat company, tele- 
phone exchange, biscuit company, bakery, flour 
mills, vessel loading wheat at dock, chair factory, 
lumber mill, laundry, hotel kitchen, creamery, 
dairy. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH— (11) 


JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


THE FIELD 


The vocational wave is upon us, “with it eddies 
and it whitecaps and its fearful undertow.” Every- 
where, eveywhere, people are talking vocational 
education. But more than anywhere else we feel 
its presence in the classroom. It is here that quite 
the heaviest of its problems confront us in both 
elementary and high school. How shall teachers 
get out of the book into life with their teaching? 
Well, they have already done a good deal in this 
direction since, and partly because of, the fad-and 
frill scare. Teathers of history, science, art, math- 
ematics, English and other subjects, have all to 
some extent adjusted subject-matter to com- 
munity life and experience. They have studied 
economic problems; they have attempted to local- 
ize the teaching content; they have developed new 
and very often ingenious methods. Geography 
has been and is taught from the pupil’s own road 
to school, outward. His study of history is cen- 
tered to a great extent in the history that is mak- 
ing all the time and everywhere about him. He 


“gets” his modern language by means 
of the direct colloquial method. He ap- 
plies his knowledge of mathematics to 


the one hundred and one things about 
him that require calculation, and he knows he 1s 
making the application. His eyes are open to the 
chemical and biological processes of every day life. 
He is, in short, living in the midst of everything 
he is studying, and he is made to understand that 
his life is part and parcel of his study. All of this 
has pointed toward and has prepared the way for 
his present vocational study. Both elementary 
and high schools have vitalized his work for him 
during the past decade, and have thus facilitated 
its continuance imto more marked vocational lines. 
Let us never forget that we are to thank the fear 
and the oratory of the three R rhapsodists for this 
infusion of new life into, what had been a pretty 
dry-as-dust business. Opposition, even in educa- 
tion, is really encouragement. 

But our problemin thesefew chaptersis to 
study a little the response that teachers of English 
are making, are to make, to the vocational call. 
Just how far does the pupil realize that English is 
his most useful subject of study, and just how far 
do teachers of English accordingly enhance its 
usefulness for him by their teaching? 
In other words, just what is the case 
for vocational education in elementary and high 
school English departments? English is a sub- 
ject of both advantage and disadvantage, advan- 
tage, in that it is the one subject 
that must be used in connection with all 
others; disadvantage, in that the very breath of 
all inclusiveness of the subject is bound to lead 
to an attempt on the part of teachers to do too 
much, with the result that not enough is done well. 
Teachers of English have created a further dis- 
advantage, or have at least laid themselves open 
to criticism, in their impregnable attitude toward 
the classics. ; 

They have over-insisted upon “English having 


a place all its own,” when the fact is, that it is the 
one subject that has almost no place of its own, 
because it belongs so largely to every place in a 
school curriculum. Vocational English has made 
us all see and understand this. 

The royal road to culture is not necessarily via 
Milton, Burke, Gray, et al. Teachers may no 
longer lock themselves up in correlation-tight 
compartments on such a plea. Dr. Hiram Corson 
long ago showed us just what can be done with a 
classic in a classic-room; more important, he im- 
plied for our benefit just what cannot be done. 
Culture comes from neither this one thing nor that, 
Specialism does not spell culture; it is very often 
something altogether different from culture. Cul- 
ture is an indefinable sum-total that comes as a 
result, not from a method; it is an educational 


. residue, when it depends upon education at all; it is 


the seal or stamp left upon a person who has done 
much study and thinking along any lines,—and 
who has inherited. Teachers of English have been 
taught that their classics contribute most to the 
culture of a pupil when they are subtly and wisely 
left alone. Over-much stress upon the classics, 
especially by way of composition work, has proved 
antidotal to their cultural effect. Stressing them 
insufficiently and awkwardly is quite as unpardon- 
able. He is a genius indeed who knows how and 
when and where and to what extent to treat a 
classic in order keenly to appetize his pupils for 
more. His is indeed a pedagogy of magic. But 
this must be said: there is just as much call for 
genius, just a much opportunity for culture in 
other fields of English teaching. Not the kind 
of thing we do, but the attitude we bring to bear 
upon it,—this it is that spells culture. Hence, 
Morgan was both genius and culturist; so was 
Pitt. Were Poe and Keats any more cultured, any 
the greater geniuses? 

All of this is by way of concluding, that voca- 
tional English may be made to contribute quite 
as much to culture as the classics themselves; and 
that its teaching requires quite as great genius. 
Certainly vocational English offers the widest, 
fullest possible opportunity that not only a 
teacher of English can have, but that any teacher 
can have. There can be none of the classic isola- 
tion in this field. Correlation and association 
beckon from every direction. The teacher of voca- 
tional English can, must work in and through 
every other department of the school. Further, he 
must draw upon every industrial and commercial 
activity in the community. His pupils must con- 
sult almost every shelf in the library, no longer 
the poetry and fiction shelves only. Every 
father.and mother represented in his classroom 
must be solicited for information about their very 
own work and must thus know something of their 
child’s school life. Every newspaper, every maga- 
zine, every shop in the community must contri- 
bute its little share. Surely here is wide-range 
choice of subject-matter, many-sided interest in 
the things at hand. Here are stones of Venice to 
be Ruskinized. 

The very multiplicity of opportunity in the field 
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make confusion easy and systematization neces- 
sary therefore. But teachers of English are ac- 
customed to variety and multiplicity of labor. It 
js they who, in every school, carry a larger burden 
of “extras” than any other department group, with 
the possible exception of physical training 
teachers in boys’ schools. Teachers of English 
must expect to be called upon to foster, encour- 
age and maintain most of the club life among the 
pupils; they must expect to be called upon for as- 
sistance in the school library, with the school en- 
tertainments and they must take sole charge of the 
school publications. All of these and many more 
things they must do in addition to their regular 
work until the taxpayers can be made to see thata 
teacher-at-large or a club secretary should be ap- 
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pointed to the English department! Teachers of 
English, particularly of vocational English, must 
keep abreast of, even ahead of, the times, and this 
means more for them than for teachers of other 
subjects. They must read widely, for English is a 
live and open subject. They must identify them- 
selves with this school of thought and that, for 
English is an ever-changing and ever-speculative 
subject. Realizing fully the rich but confusing 
demands that are made upon them, teachers of 
English by their very training and experience 
have come to be intense, responsive and willing 
workers, but they have very often been accused of 
being erractic thinkers, their motor development 
out of proportion, their “do” power greater than 
their “think” power. 
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LANGUAGE AND READING 


ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 
Supervisor Primary Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AN OUTLINE FOR THE FIRST GRADE TO BE 
USED AS A BASIS OF LANGUAGE 
AND READING 
This outline is designed to furnish abundant 
suggestions with reference to material, from which 
teachers may select such as they can readily fol- 
low. It is based upon the thought of “The Cycle 
of the Years.” It considers the child 











as the centre of school life surrounded and 
influenced by the four great institutions; family, 
church, state and society. Also the child as 
affected by the seasonal changes and_ natural 
phenomena. 











Throughout the year such stories and poems 
should be used as are suitable for the occasion 
and season and will correlate with the other work. 

In selecting topics for development with the 
children there should be taken into consideration 
the social, civic and economic environment of the 
groups worked with. 

“Everything is unity; everything rests upon, 
strives for the returns to unity.”—Froebel. 





SEPTEMBER 


To Become Acquainted. Family Life. 
General Theme:— 
Child's interest in things about him. 


(Continued on page 212.) 
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STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization is a term with as wide a range 
of significance as “citrus fruit” which. ranges 
from the sweetest navel orange to the bitterest 
lemon. Indeed, some people ‘hand us a lemon 
when they talk standardization.. 

Standards of measurements are indispensable, 
but standards of attainment may be as silly, as 
standards of measurement are vital. We need 
to be measured for a garment that the garment 
may fit our measure, but a standard of size in gar- 
ments for us to fit ourselves to is imbecile. There 
is standardization that is noble and other stand- 
ardization that is ignoble. 

The virtue of standardization is in its applica- 
bility. Weighing radium on hay scales or measure- 
ing the distance of the North Star in inches 
standardizes the intelligence of the man who tries 
to weigh or measure, Indeed, standardizing 
reveals about as many fools in those who measure 
as in those measured. Standardization is imbecilic 
in the hands of an imbecile. 

Everybody respects. every intelligent at- 
tempt to establish a standard. When Cornell 
University desired to find the precise latitude 
and longitude of a given point there were but 
three points in the United States that were stand- 
ardized, and the entire Western Union telegraph 
system, connecting Cornell University with those 
three points, was on three occasions placed at the 
disposal of the greatest civil engineers of Ameri 
ca for a few seconds so vital was it to establish 
a fourth standard point. 


lt is one thing to reverence standardization, 
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and quite another to respect an insane person's 
jealousies based on an imaginary code of conduct. 
Lynching always does a greater wrong to those 
who lynch than to him who is lynched, because 
the lynchers in a moment of insane rage stand- 
ardize something which is as unstandardizable 
as is the wealth of an insane pauper. 

Conscience is the most dangerous thing in the 
world in the case of the lunatic, so is standardiza- 
tion in the case of a crooked mind. 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” and this has a brilliant illustration 
sometimes in standardization. 

There are scholarly people who can no more 
measure anything in education than a mul- 
timillionaire can enter Heaven because of his 
riches. 

A distorted view of scholarship is as fatal in 
aiming at the gate of the Celestial city as is a 
distorted view of the virtue of riches. They are 
in the same class religiously as well as educa- 
tionally. Even the Apostles creed can be out of 
place educationally and financially. 


0+ a +e 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MISSOURI 


Missouri is certainly showing the world what 
a great state can do when it really gets a-going. 
Missouri is a great state full of many possibilities. 
No state in the Union has richer soil or better cli- 
mate for agronomy, horticulture or animal indus- 
try. The greatest of rivers is her eastern 
boundary while another mighty river crosses her 
entire breadth. For markets she has the fifth 
largest city in the New World on the one side, 
with a lively rival on the other. River boats to 
the Gulf are hers for hundreds of miles and 





great railroad systems without limit cross her 


territory radiating from both St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City i all directions. If she had not the best 
of agricultural and horticultural possibilities her 
mines and mules would make her famous for her 
zinc, tin and mule products lead the country. 

But Missouri is not as materialistic as the above 
paragraph would’ indicate for — education- 
ally she is as aggressive as she 
is matefialistically progressive. St Louis 
has a great university which has _ been 
offering the entire Southwest its only really mod- 
ernized medical education and now millions are 
going into the greatest institution for medical 
education in all America, apparently. Near a 
fourth of the people of the United States have 
never had any real medical science locally except 
such as Washington University was trying to give 
them, and, realizing this, W ashington University 
has put its greatest vigor and keenest thought 
into its medical department and now .St. Louis 
bids fair to challenge everything on this side of 
the Atlantic. Into two new scholastic institu- 
tions are to be poured untold millions in the neat 
future. 

The State University at Columbia is one of the 
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real leaders in high scholarship and agricultural 
development in the entire South, and in several 
phases of modern scholarship and practical ac- 
tivities. Missouri University handicaps many 
of her Northern rivals. 

Her state normal schools are genuinely nationai 
in their leadership. Five of them, and they are 
thrilling with new life, are as wholesome as they 
are intense, as keen in their personality as they are 
ambitious in scholarship. All five of them have 
had this year summer sessions that are magnetic 
professionally. In these normal summer sessions 
have been enrolled for long courses, near 5,000 
teachers and student-teachers of Missouri! 

A noble record, one which the normal schools of 
other states will not easily excel, and Missouri is 
only beginning to set an educational pace for 
scholastic and professional equipment and zeal. 





~~. 


WIRT IN NEW YORK 


New York city has taken the first really modern 
scientific efficient action toward educational engin- 
eering by the employment of Superintendent Wil- 
liam Wirt of Gary as scientific advisor of the 
Board of Education. . 

They pay him a salary of $10,000 and traveling 
expenses for one week each month. This is put- 
ting educational engineering in line with indus- 
trial, commercial, transportation, and mining en- 
gineering. 

At Gary Mr. Wirt has demonstrated as com- 
pletely as was ever done by a hydraulic engineer, 
sanitary engineer, or canal building engineer that 
he is a great master builder of efficient educational 
plans which will work out to the limit in every de- 
tail. 

Mr. Wirt will be worth as much to New York 
city as Colonel Goethals has been at Panama. 

Ten thousand dollars for one-fourth of his time 
will be as well expended, to say the least, as any 
money ever paid out at the Niagara Falls power 
plant, the Teluride mining company, or in the 
management of the Standard Oil interests. 

It is glorious to find a man who has actually 
put himself educationally in the class with the 
biggest men in any enterprise or profession in 
America, and Mayor Mitchel and President 
Churchill of the Board of Education have proven 
themselves ready to lift the education of the chil- 
dren as high above politics as the best certified 
dairy is above the nastiest country cow barn, 

Incidentally it is a satisfaction to know that the 
Journal of Education had expressed its unquali- 
fied admiration of Superintendent Wirt before this 
great financial recognition. Some people do not 
believe in appreciating any one till he is dead, but 
we do. Some people prefer not to recognize a man 
until after he is honored. We enjoy doing it ahead 
of the procession, 


—-_=- 
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WEST VIRGINIA IN EARNEST 
At the request of the president of the West Vir- 
ginia University, President O. G. Wilson of the 
State Education Association at its recent session 
appointed a committee of high school principals 
to confer with a faculty committee of the State 
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University with reference to required and elective 
entrance credits and requirements for degrees. 
This action was taken in order to bring about a 
more satisfactory plan of entrance requirements 
and degree requirements. This committee consists 
of G. H, Colebank, Fairmount; chairman, Ben H. 
Williams of Bluefield; C. L. Broodwaters, Mann- 
ington; E, H. Knabenshue, Clay County; W. C. 
Mckee, Charleston, all high school principals. 
The committee has sought the opinion, experience, 
and judgment of all high school principals in the 
state and are expecting to report this September. 


—_- a 
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THE MISSION OF CHARTS 


The chart is to play a vital part in the education 
of the public in the future. The idea is not new 
but the new use of it is a revelation. 

At the Plymouth Church in Washington there 
are charts in the large vestibule which preach a 
more powerful temperance sermon than could be 
put in words. These charts are startling, attrac- 
tive, and vital, but the most significant of all charts 
in themselves and in their use, are those made by 
Professor P. G. Holden for the teaching of the 
vital facts about country life and agricultural helps 
and hindrances. 





They are available for anyone’s use who cares to 
lecture upon anyone of the subjects for which 
Professor Holden has prepared these charts. 

These charts catch the eye and hold the interest 
until the speaker has finished. In their present 
form they are the result.of many years’ thought 
and experience with practical farming. Early in 
life Professor Holden had the idea that facts pre- 
sented strikingly to the eye leave a deeper impres- 
sion than facts stated in so many words. This is 
why the Holden charts once seen and understood 
are not forgotten. They show facts in a way so 
they are remembered.’ Meanwhile, the speaker 
makes each chart more interesting by telling his 
own experiences and observations on the subject, 
just as a_ travelogue lecturer tells interesting 
things about the pictures he throws on the screen. 
The Holden charts have attracted the attention 
of farm advisers, superintendents of farmers’ insti- 
tutes and granges, the agricultural colleges, and 
of educators in many parts of the United 
States. Ina recent campaign in the Mississippi 
valley, one of the foremost agricultural leaders of 
the South said that he believed Holden charts 
added fifty per cent. to the effectiveness of his 
work. 

Some of the experiments shown on a single chart 
would require several years for the farm adviser 
to demonstrate on a farm. In fact, the charts show 
some of the most valuable, practical farm experi- 
ments and investigations carried on under varied 
conditions in the last quarter of a century with soil, 
crops, live stock, weeds, insects, home economics 
and sanitation. These experiments were the work 
of thousands of investigators. Among the facts 
they show are: that grain farming, if kept up for 
a long period, robs the soil and impoverishes the 
farmer; that alfalfa and other legumes, with the 
proper rotation of crops, enrich the land and in- 
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creease the yield from year to year; that corn and 
alfalfa together are the best balanced ration known 
for live stock, and that live-stock farming means 
prosperity to the farmers. 

The immense amount of work on these charts 
is shown by what was required to prepare one of 
them. This particular chart pictures the compari- 
tive length of corn and alfalfa roots. As the corn 
roots were gradually dug out, Professor Holden 
measured the distance between each one and those 
nearest it from the beginning to the end of every 
root. This meant hundreds of measurements so 
that the artist could make an actual reproduction 
of the root in crayon. It took a long time and 
much patience. The alfalfa roots were fourteen 
feet long, but it was dug out to the end and re- 
moved. The nodules, which house the nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria were reproduced on the chart 
exactly as they looked on the plant. 

The Holden charts show many striking things 
of value to the farmer, but they slightly understate 
rather than overstate a fact. Even the drawings 
that compare values and results, are mathemati- 
cally exact. No room is left for dowbt or uncer- 
tainty. They are practical truths about practical, 
profitable agriculture—just the things tHat farmers 
and business men want to know and that will be of 
greatest worth to them. 

Every teacher of a country school should try 
to borrow sets of these charts, master the subject, 
and give a series of evening lectures for the 
people, young and old. 

Write to Professor P. G. Holden, Harvester 
building, Chicago, for the use of one or more sets 
of these charts. A bulletin goes with it which 
makes it entirely easy for any teacher to lecture 
effectively. 


—-— — s 
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MARY ANTIN 


The following is a sample of letters which we are 
receiving. This is from the Dean of a State Col- 
lege. We can answer them all in one editorial. 

Dear Mr. Winship: We are talking of 
trying to secure Mary Antin for a lecture 
before our student body sometime during 
the college year. | have never heard her 
and know comparatively little about 
her. Will you please write me somewhat 
of her work and the line of talk which she 
presents? 





Very Respectfully, 


Here is our reply:— 
Mary Antin is the woman of the hour. 
Whoever has read “The Promised Land,” 
can readily understand that she has a 
great message, patriotically thrilling and 
educationally vital and she delivers her 
message most charmingly. She has a 
new point of view for our relations to the 
newcomers from other lands. There is 
no other man or woman whom I would 
as soon have a body of students hear at 
this time as Mary Antin. 
We consider it a privilege to testify to the re- 
markably effective way in which she delivers a 
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message nowhere surpassed in signifiognce or 
interest. 





THE CLEVELAND SITUATION 


The situation in Cleveland is about as bad a 
mix-up as ever existed in any city. What the out 
come wilt be is beyond our skill in guessing, but 
the action of teachers in forming a Union, of the 
board of education in denying the teachers the 
right to form such a Union, of the Courts in deny- 
ing the rights of the board of education to dis- 
miss any teacher for membership in a Union, of 
the superintendent in not assigning several 
teachers who were members of the Union to posi- 
tions, and of the suit against the superintendent 
of some of these teachers for contempt of court, 
has made a series of events the most complicated 
we have known so far as the effect upon the 
teachers, superintendent, board of education and 
the public are concerned. Whether or not the 
coming election of members of the board of edu- 
cation will untangle the snarl is problematical. 


+4 a ’~ 
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The Tower of Jewels, the dominating architect- 
ural feature of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition to be held in San Francisco, in 1915, 
will be covered with hundreds of thousands of irri- 
descent jewels cut from the hardest crystal, and 
hand polished. These jewels will be hung in such 
a way that they will tremble and sparkle continu- 
ally from the natural vibration of the building. 


No problem is solved by anyone who does not 
get close to the problem, If the boy is the prob- 
lem you must get near the boy. If his problem 
is an out-of-school problem you must get in touch 
with his out-of-school problem. Problems are 
not solved in the office. Examining written work 
solves few problems. 


A Massachusetts superintendent sent in this: 
“A dead superintendent, figuratively and literally, 
is the only one who receives no adverse criticism. 
We all respect the dead. Cheer up, Mr. Super- 
intendent.” 


Have you ever watched the attitude of a 
policeman toward boys? Many of them are re- 
pressive all the time. Their very presence is in- 
tended to keep children quiet. 

If the state associations have as good sense and 
as much courage as the National Education Asso- 
ciation had, they may open the eyes of the blind. 


Of the 11,017 public school teachers in Vir- 
ginia more than 5,800 were in the efficient summer 
sessions of educational institutions. 

The Illinois Normal University enrolled 2,062 
in its summer session. 


Chicago leads the world in naming a: public 


school for Jacob A. Riis. 

It is easier to secure a position than to be se- 
cure in a position. 

“Safety first” 
Teachers’ Funds. 


must be the slogan of all 


This is the age of initiation and not of imitation, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


“SEDAN DAY.” 


The first of September, the forty-fourth anni- 
versary of the battle of Sedan, found the German 
armies slowly pushing the allies back toward 


Paris. The army making the frontal at- 
tack extended along a line of about 
sixty miles, through St. Quentin, Vervins 
and Rethel. Another German army was attempt- 


ing a flanking movement west from St. Quentin 
to Amiens, and a third, threatening the other flank 
of the allies, was pushing toward Rethel. The 
line of the allies was in front of the forts at La 
Fere, Laon and Rheims, about seventy-five miles 
from Paris. Except that there had been heavy 
fighting for several days, during which the allies 
had slowly yielded ground, and that there had 
been severe losses on both sides, little news con- 
cerning the operations escaped the official cen- 
sors; but the fact that France had called out all 
her reserves and removed the capital from Paris 
to Bordeaux indicated that a decisive battle was 
not far distant. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


The Russian forces have been pressing steadily 
but slowly through East Prussia, and had almost 
reached Konigsberg when they encountered the 
Germans in force and suffered a serious defeat, 
with heavy losses. No concealment was made 
at St. Petersburg, or Petrograd,—as the Russian 
capital is now officially designated—of this de- 
feat, but it was treated lightly, as a mere episode 
in an otherwise successful movement. The 
Russian army at the south has inflicted a serious 
defeat upon the Austrian forces and has taken 
Lemberg, the fortified capital of Galicia, which 
throws open the eastern frontier of Austria. The 
Austrian forces have contributed little to the re- 
enforcement of Germany in this war. They have 
been beaten by the Servians, by the Montengrins 
and now by the Russians. 


ON THE VERGE OF A GREAT BATTLE. 


The present week opened with preparations for 
this great battle fully under way. The German 
forces were evidently concentrating for a su- 
preme effort to crush the allied armies, and were 
apparently intending to force a general engage- 
ment before any serious offensive movement was 
directed against Paris. Meanwhile, the defences 
of Paris were being strengthened, and the allies 
had been materially reenforced by a large Rus- 
sian contingent which had been transported by 
sea to Scotland, and thence through England to 
Ostend. The huge Russian armies were press- 
ing eastward, and were already in a position seri- 
ously to threaten the retreat of the Germans, if 
they should be beaten before Paris. There was 
renewed activity in Belgium and Antwerp was 
threatened with attack. As for the Austrians, 
their overwhelming defeat at Lemberg was of- 
ficially admitted. The only official statement 
of losses during the fighting thus far is given out 
from London, and shows that, up tothe first of 
September, the English forces had lost 15,151 in 
killed, wounded and missing. 





DOUBTFUL NETURALITY. 

President Wilspn and Congress will do well to 
give careful consideration to the protests which 
France and Great Britain have made against the 
proposed purchase of German ships, for the es- 
tablishment of a government shipping line. These 
ships are now marooned in neutral ports. The 
German government’s relations to them stop short 
of ownership, but they constitute practically a 
part of the German naval reserve. They are use-~ 
less where they now are and will probably so re- 
main until the war is over. To have them turned 
into $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 of live working 
capital would be a great advantage to Germany. 
England and France urge, with perfect truth, 
that there is no precedent for the purchase of a 
large number of ships from a belligerent nation, 
during war. President Wilson showed a_ nice 
sense of the obligations of neutrality when he dis 
couraged the proposed floating of a French loan; 
but the purchase of these German ships would 
be a far more questionable proceeding. 

“NEUTRALITY FIRST.” 

As.a companion to the injunction “Safety first,” 
which now appears in so many public places as a 
warning to reckless automobilists and others, it 
might be well to emphasize the motto “Neutrality 
first” an admonition to Congress and the Admin- 
istration and to individual Americans, There 1s 
no one thing which means so much to all of us, 
no one thing which we all so much desire as the 


maintenance of peace. Projects: for build- 
ing up our merchant marine measures 
for the protection or enlargement 


of our foreign trade, financial and industrial en- 
terprises,—all these are of secondary importance. 
The one thing to be kept steadily in mind is the 
avoidance of every possible occasion of irritation. 
The real question with reference to the purchase 
of these German ships is not “Can we do this, 
and still remain neutral,” but , “If we do this, 
shall we give the French and English cause of of- 
fence. 
INEXPERIENCED DIPLOMATS. 

If anything were needed to emphasize the folly 
of a universal displacement of foreign ministers 
and ambassadors for merely political reasons, the 
present crisis should serve that purpose. At a 
time when nearly all the world-powers are’ in- 
volved in war, and special responsibilities rest up- 
on American representatives in foreign capitals, 
not only for protection of Americans, but no 
guard the interests of foreign governments which, 
because of the war, have withdrawn their repre- 
sentatives from each others capitals and entrusted 
them to the American ambassadors, in nearly 
every instance the United States is represented by 
Democratic politicians, hand-picked by Secretary 
Bryan, and wholly without experience. Almost 
the only exception is Ambassador Hetrick, who 
has rendered splendid service in Paris, but his ‘suc- 
cessor,—Mr. Sharp of Ohio, formerly: a Demo- 
cratic Congressman, but a man absolutely with- 
out diplomatic training or experience, has already 
gone out to succeed him. 





(Continued on page 185.) 
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LANGUAGE AND READING 
[Continued from page #1) 
Home activities. 
Underlying Principles :— 
Right Relationships. 
Relations with other beings (living). 
Family Life:— 

(a) Families—homes of children. 

(b) Homes adapted to occupants. 

(c) Building of a home (carpenter, mason, 

plumber, etc.) 

(d) Experience of home life—co-operation 
of individual members. 

(e) Family relationships, kindness, consider- 
ation, sympathy, love. 

Nature:— 

Family life, other homes and families, as: 
animals, squirrels; insects, bees; birds; 
plants. Reference, Allen W. Gould’s 
“Mother Nature’s Children.” 


Note: Children may construet and furnish toy home to develop 
home aad family life. 
OCTOBER 


Home Life—Sharing Experiences. 
General Theme:— 
Individual Functions. 
Underlying Principle:— 
Mutual Helpfulness 
ness. 
The Home Workers :— 
(a) Contributions of father to home life; 
his occupation. 
(b) Mother—her duties in the home. 
(c) Brothers and sisters—their daily interests 
fhe Analogy of Nature:— 
The preparation for future life as observed in 
the care and preparation for their long 
winter rest. 


(eat 





Essential for Happi- 


(a) Trees—changes, falling leaves. 

(b) Buds—how formed, how protected. 

(c) Flowers—their functions—going to seed. 

(d) Seeds—story of seeds, their many ways 
of travel. 

(e) Edible fruits—where and how they grow, 


use to nature and to man. 
(f) Caterpillars—color, movements, where 
found. 
How made, when, 
formation into butterfly. 
NOVEMBER 
Harvest—Expression of Gratitude—Thanksgiving. 
General Theme :— 

Child’s interest in the activities about him as 
winter preparation in family and in 
nature. 

Place of the individual. 

Result of universal labor. 

Underlying Principles :— 
Relation of family to civil society. 
Interdependence of nature and man. 
The work of the farm :— 

Occupations indirectly relating to the home; 
grocer, miller, baker, milkman. 

(a) The farmer, his family and their work. 

(b) Grain—Kinds, who planted them, 

where? for what? Who grinds them, 
where, into what? (Story from seed to 


ie loaf). 


Cocoons: 


where. Trans- 
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(c) Vegetables—How gathered 
tributed for winter. 
(d) Fruits—How gathered and distributed 
for winter. 
(e) Squirrel—covering, 
habits, home, work. 
Nature:— 
Animal Life. 
(a) Harvest of bees. 
(b) Harvest of squirrel. 
(c) Migration of birds. 
(d) Animals winter coats. 
Preparation for Thanksgiving :— 
The first Thanksgiving—Things for which to 
be thankful. 
Thanksgiving celebration. 
Indian Life—The Story of Hiawatha. 
DECEMBER 


Christmas: Home Festival—Expression of love 
and Service. 
General Theme:— 

Child’s interest in the home as a center of 
social and benevolent activities. In the 
Christmas holidays. 

Underlying Principle:— 
The Joy of loving and giving 
Doing for others. 

Winter :— 

Realities of nature. Frost, ice, snow. 

Christmas greens, holly, mistletoe. 

Animal Life—sheep—covering, movements, 
food, habits, home, what the sheep gives. 

Santa Claus:— 

(a) His work for others—(how we get ready 
for him, how we can help him). 

(b) Toy Makers and the Toy Shops. 

(c) Our work for others. Love—the 
measure of our gift. The Story of the 
first Christmas. The Christmas cele- 
bration. 


and  dis- 


movements, food, 


JANUARY 
Co-operation Through Industry. 
General Theme:— 

The Child’s interest in the home, in the ac- 
tivities and industries about him. A 
fuller development of thankfulness and 
of loving and giving, leading the child 
through the study of other people, to a 
sense of kinship with all the world. 

The Underlying Principle:— 


Relation to family of civil society. Gratitude, 
protection, interdependence and _ co- 
operation. 


Time :— 
To develop habits of order and punctuality. 
New Year season, months and days :— 

Vacation experiences—Toys, games, etc., 
what the “New Year” has brought us. 
Trades—New things that have come to 
us. Where they come from. Busy 
father who earns the money. Busy 
mother who cares for the home. 
Brothers and sisters—what they do 
for us. Other people that help. 
Wood-working, knitting, shoemakers, 
bakers, etc. 

Eskimo Life—Agoonak, appearance of 
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the country. Personal appearance of 
the people. Dress material, how 
made. Homes; how built, furniture. 
Food; how obtained; cooking utensils. 
Vehicles for travel; how made; how 
drawn. Occupations; hunting; weapons 
used. Fishing boats; kinds; how made. 
Winter :-— 
Nature’s__ rest. Color; snow and 
shadows, bare fields, forests. Winter 
appearance of trees. Observing 
weather, seasons, coldest day, changes 
in length of days and nights. Snow 
crystals, ice. Lights, sun, moon, stars. 
FEBRUARY 
Patriotism: Relations With Country. 
General Theme:— 

Formation of ideals of bravery, 
loyalty. 

Heroes’ birthdays. 

Underlying Principle :-— 

Our relation to organized society and to the 
state. 

Dependence. 

Heroes in everyday life. 

Postman. 
Fireman. 
Policeman. 
Trainmen, 
Brave children. 
Our Country Heroes:— 

(a) Lincoln—The boy his home life, games, 
occupation and interests. 

(b) Washington—The boy, his home life, 
games, occupation and interests! The 
soldier and captain. 

(c) Other brave men. 

Longfellow—The children’s poet. 
St. Valentine’s Day—Story of the good saint. 

Messenger of Love. 

Nature :— 

(a) Pigeon and canary—Compare as to home 
life, habits and uses. 

(b) Observing weather—longer 
shorter nights. 


courtesy, 


days and 


trees, etc. 
MARCH 
Beginning of Spring. Consciousness of Unseen 
Power. 


General Theme :— 

Forces of nature, child’s interest in the activi- 
ties and forces of nature as related to 
the home. Our dependence upon these. 

Underlying Principle:— 
Unseen force behind all things. 
Nature :— 

(a) Wind—north, east, south and west wind. 
What each brings. Things dependent 
upon the wind; sail boats, wind mills, 
kites, etc. What wind does effect upon 
nature, weather vane, etc. 

(6) Water—Things dependent upon water. 
How utilized by man; water wheels, 
mills, navigation, etc. 

(c) Sun-heat—Melting of ice and snow. 

(d) Maple Trees—Observe coming changes. 
Sap flowing, sugar. 
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(e) Lily Bulbs—Plant and observe Chinese 


lily bulbs. 
(f) Pussy Willows—Where grow, use. 
APRIL 
Awakening of Life and Nature. Right En- 
vironment. 


General Theme:— 

Child’s interest in the activities of nature as 
related to the ‘home. Patience, wait- 
ing for results, continuity of develop- 
ment. 

Underlying Principle:— 
Right use of opportunities. Reverence. 
Freedom is necessary for life. 
Awakening of Nature:-— 

(a) Lily Bulbs—Plant—watch development. 

(b) Budding of the Trees—observing and 
compare opening of buds, flowering, etc. 

(c) Cocoons—Butterflies, moths. 

(d) Return of the Birds—Seeking a place 
for homes, nests, how and where dwell, 
etc. 

(e) Chickens and Ducks—Food, habits, 
family life and care for young, etc. 

(f) Rain—Spring showers. Observe work 
of the rain. “Spring house cleaning.” 

(g) Spring Flowers—Trip to the woods and 
fields. 

(h) Gardening—at home and at school. 

Easter :— 

Lead pupils to see and feel the power of the 
spring awakening or a few of its many 
expressions. 

MAY 
Life in Nature—Growth. Care. 
General Theme:— 

All nature is active. Nature’s expression for 
our benefit and pleasure. 

Underlying Principle:— 

Nurture. Development. 

Nature :— 

(a) Gardening at home and at school. 

(b) The Farm—Work on the farm as related 
to all life. The home, the community, 
etc. 

(c) Flowers—tTrips to the fields to gather 
flowers where they grow, how they 
grow, color, etc. 

(d) Bees—Ants, fishes and frogs, observed 


Self-Activity. 


as to development. Where found. 
Activity, industry, etc. 
(e) Memorial Day. 
JUNE 
Beauty of Nature. 
General Theme :— 
Summer changes in the home. Preparing 


for vacation. 
environment. 
Underlying Principle:— 
1. Universal relationship. 
2. Love and care of flowers birds and other 
animals for each other. 
Changes in the home:— 
(a) Clothing—Why—needs, what they are. 
(b) Food—How different in summer from 
winter. 
Nature Changes :-— 
(a) Changes in light and heat—Why mo-e 


Growth and beauty in 
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light and, heat. How these are used. 
How we protect ourselves from them. 
(b) Flowers, verdure, cloud, sky, rainbow, 
sunshine. 
Excursions :— 
Mode of travel, lomomotives, boats, trolley 
cars, etc. 
Preparation for vacation. 
-0-@-o-o 
THE CACHE LA POUDRE, COLORADO, CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL 


(United States Bureau of Education) 


Only a year ago some six schoolhouses, 
scattered at random over a very large territory, 
supplied 207 families with such school facilities as 
were then available. Two of the buildings were of 
native stone, the others of frame; they lacked 
modern conveniences and were quite unable to of- 
fer a modern training for agricultural life. Now 
a large, dignified, central building, erected at a 
cost of $35,000, has absorbed all these outlying 
schools and is rapidly becoming the center of com- 
munity pride and aggressive community life. 

Four entire districts and parts of two others 
comprise the new, consolidated district ; 266 pupils 
are enrolled in its twelve grades, forty-seven be- 
ing in the well-equipped high school department ; 
eight teachers are employed, five in the grades, 
and three in the high school. What appeals par- 
ticularly to an observer of the school work is that 
while the universal elements of a broad education 
are taught the teachers are mindful that theirs is 
a rural community and.that they are preparing 
Colorado farmers and fruit growers for life work. 
With this in mind, they are doing everything in 
their power to root the school work to the soil. 

The buildings are set in four and one-half acres 
of good, irrigated land. The playground is ample 
for all purposes. There are baseball and football 
fields, tennis courts, and play-room for the younger 
children, A small orchard of five-year-old trees 
forms the beginning of an excellent experimental 
plot, With the opening of spring there is a plan 
to begin work in budding and grafting. The chil- 
dren. are to have individual garden plots, and 
home-garden work has also been planned. 

A good, one-room schoolhouse which was al- 
ready on. the grounds has been remodeled at 
cost of $700 into a very satisfactory six-room cot- 
tage for the principal of the school. Another one 
of the old buildings has been made into a good 
barn and shed for the horses and transportation 
equipment. The main building is built of native 
sandstone and pressed brick. It is three stories 
high and is equipped with steam heat, fan-venti- 
lating system, and indoor toilets, baths, and bub- 
bling fountains. 

The janitor lives with his family in a suite of 
five rooms in the basement, which is built in such 
a manner that its cement floor is one and a half 
feet higher than the grade of the school yard. The 
building is supplied with agricultural and biolog- 
ical laboratories, good library, rest rooms for the 
women teachers, and a large assembly room used, 
among other things, for community meetings and 
farm lecture courses, which are being held 
throughout the year; for, beyond everything else, 
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this is a community school which strives to help 
the parents as well as the children. 


Seven transportation wagons of the latest make 
convey 163 children living at a distance to and 
from school. There is no tardiness with transpor- 
tation; attendance is at the maximum; and the 
cost for transportation is nine cents a day per pu- 
pil. 





AN UNUSUAL EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


In a large room on an upper floor in a magnificent 
business building in Philadelphia was recently shown 
a remarkable educational exhibit. 

It was remarkable in many ways. The exhibit was 
made not by academic authorities but by educators 
wholly of the non-professional class,—“the school- 
masters of commerce and_ industry.” And __ their 
unique display was the varied work of the corporation 
schools—well called “the specialized 
schools.”—158 of which have now united in a 
national association. Great railroads, Gas and Elec- 
tric companies and manufacturers of garments, soap, 
motor cars, harvesters, presses, office equipment, and 
other essentials and luxuries, on a large wall space of 
parallel screens, by instructive models, sheets, 
statistics, charts, cards, diagrams, drawings and 
photographs contributed to this novel educational ex- 
hibit, and their purpose it appeared was not to exploit 
their service or products but to explain their in- 
dividual, educational methods for the instruction of 
their employees. 


Here were displayed the charts and diagrams by 
which the railroad apprentice schools teach the 
mechanical construction of locomotives and _ other 
machinery; and cards of instruction showing in simple 
forms how the employees are taught the correct 
technical meaning of such terms as “cubic measure,” 
“inclined plane,” “energy,” “heat,” and “pressure.” 
Nearby were seen the diagrams of methods of teach- 
ing mechanical drawing by a big Electric company; 
and the model “office schools” in which the “raw 
material” from the public schools is perfected for their 
special service and business methods by great soap 
and suit companies, and by an office equipment com- 
pany. 

Viewing this unique display a person was amazed 
at the extent and variety of corporation schools’ 
enterprise. And a new idea was gained of their spirit 
and purpose, showing that they have been perhaps 
too lightly regarded as “mere stop-gaps” in the 
present breach between the public schools and voca- 
tions. The scope of the training was a _ revelation. 
While it is true that some of the great corporations 
devote but ten days a year to actual school work, 
others have courses covering two years of seven 
months each, and many have longer terms of school- 
ing. The usual length of courses for the _ railroad 
school is four years, with an average of three and a 
half hours per week of class work, and an average 
trial period for five months, and a bonus is often 
awarded on graduation. 

In manufacturing corporation schools 
machinist 


continuation 


(where the 
students are two-fifths of the enrollment,) 
the average length of the course is 3.8 years with a 
maximum and a minimum of two _ years, 
with an average trial period of 3 3-4 months, an 
average of four clacsces, and an average bonns of $111 
paid on The wage 
graduation is thirty-three cents an hour 
Among the interesting are the 
sch ols 


of seven 


graduation average paid on 


most apprentice 


for teaching young workers to think, and the 
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schools for the salesmen who though of ripe ex- 
perience still have something to learn. Hn 

In one large publishing house the course lor composi 
tion covers five years, one year probation, with one 
week's vacation each year and bonus of $100 on 
graduation. The student compositors attend school 
one morning and one afternoon four-hour session in 
each week, and a two-hour session on Saturday 
morning. Character building is a feature; and the 
shop work is done in a printing room especially 
equipped for boys, in charge of a foreman and two 
instructors. 

In the apprentice school of a big motor car 
(Packard) firm it has been found best to limit classes 
to six to insure personal instruction from the fore- 
man; and to protect from bad habits, mechanical and 
otherwise, from thoughtless workmen in_ the shop. 
Every six months during the two vears and a half of 
instruction, the students’ work is changed. 

In a big Electric company’s plant, over 5,000 square 
feet of valuable floor space have been given over to 
the training department with seven classrooms and 
complete equipment for seventy students under a 
general foreman; four imstructor-foremen (who de- 
vote all their time to teaching,) and a shop-supervisor. 
The four courses (each four years in length) are 
machinist, pattern-making, die and tool making, and 
electrician, the bonus being $100 on graduation. 
Especially prenared lesson sheets, with direct applica- 
tion to the company’s shop work, are used. 

In another big electric concern’s display (a firm 
which formerly bridged the gap between the college 
and employment by first instructing college men in 
the capacity of assistants to the foreman, and advanc- 
ing them through all the departments in turn as fast 
as working knowledge of each one was acquired); it 
was shown that they preferred now to take each 
year selected technical graduates into their school of 
experience, teaching them the general policy of the 
organized work (that of “working together,”) placing 
them in responsible posts, and urging them to estab- 
lish their own ideals as to the quality of the product 
and the speed of the production. 

Boys entering from high school are placed in the 
drawing room training school of one big locomotive 
company (American Locomotive Company), who have 
carefully planned instruction for their draftsmen, who 
must also have certain definite preparation by way of 
railway shop practice and technical knowledge _ re- 
garding locomotives and engineering. This is given 
in connection with the drawing room instruction and 
covers a four-year course. 

“There will be more square feet in factories when 
square heads have been eliminated.” 

In this statement was voiced the raison d'etre of 
the corporation schools. The fact that corporation 
schools have been founded because they pay, needs 
no exposition. It is well known that the increased 
ability of the employee makes his instruction a pay- 
ing investment ior the employer. 

It has been estimated that under the old, individual 
tutoring system it cost between $50 and $100 each to 
induct a new office emplovee, by employees who have 
never been trained to teach others. The cost, under 
the present methods in corporation schools, it was 
shown, is about $10 or $15. And the returns, in in- 
creased efficiency to the employer were scheduled at 
a high percentage. 

Small wonder then that their statistics show an in- 
crease in the specialized continuation schools of cor- 
Porations. This increase appears to be greater in 
the West than in the East, though many oi the most 
famous schools of this type are in the Eastern states. 
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It was pointed out that in the last analysis, the pub- 
lic school must do a large part of the vocational 
training because but twenty per cent. of the workers 
are employed in establishments large enough and able 
to maintain private schools. 

And to the interested onlooker it was evident that 
the corporation schools have already assumed a won- 
derfully valuable function in placing definite object 
lessons of specialized training before educational 
authorities; in demonstrating the essential needs of 
commerce and industry; and in the great and growing 
movement of bringing together two of the great in- 
terests of the country, business and the schools. 


—Jane A. Stewart. 





——— 
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WHY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS DIE YOUNG 


At the 
public school. 

8.40 A. M.—Say, is dis d’ school? 
in Greene’s class. Say, I ain’t coming t’ school no 
more. Mom's got anuther baby an’ I got t’ git on d’ 
job now. Git a work stifikit? Sure ting. Yez ain't 
got no job for me, hav’ yez? 

8.50—No, I don’t want to sub in your school, The 
work is too difficult. 

9.05—Good morning. Is this the principal? Read- 
ing the Bible, did you say? Well, I can’t wait long 
for that. I’m Mrs. Williams. I’m going to take 


telephone. Time—Any day. Place—Any 


Dis is Pete Flynn 


‘ James to the Hippodrome this afternoon, so he won't 


be in school today. What class is he in? Well, I like 


that. What are you paid for anyway? 

9.15—Hello, No. —. This is the supply department. 
Say, we can’t let you have all those pads and 
pencils. The mayor is cutting down expenses, y’ 


know. We'll send up an extra typewriter and basket- 
ball instead. 

9.30—Hullo. Der Schule? Was wollen Sie by 
chaseing dot truant man round by me allderwile fur 
mein Heinrich? Shure dis is Klein der tailor. Say, 
does der compulsory eddicashun law or me run mein 
family? I see Abe Stein first. 

9.40—Hello, John. Superintendent Briscoe, talking. 
Dr. Porter from Oregon is on the way up to your 
school. Sorry I couldn’t give you more notice. Send 
word around to the teachers and only let him see the 
best. Big man, you know. Writing up a report of 
our system. No, I’m off the stuff during Lent. 

10.00—This is Senator Symthe. I’m taking your 
Miss Strong to Albany with me about their bill. Fine 
girl. Gets my vote all right. Her father and three 
brothers are in my district and it will raise her salary. 

10.10—Dees d’ scoola? You tella d’ Antonio Pietro 
teecher plees "xcusa heem. He gotta kill deesa d’ 
morn by a wagon. 

10.20—Oh, Mr. D.~—+, will you tell my husband that 
our Charlie just took four steps, the little darling. And 
tell him not to wait for your conference this afternoon. 

10.25—Tiis is Police Headquarters! Say, can’t that 
janitor get those sidewalks cleaned? Get a wiggle on 


him! 

10.30—Principal? About that new course of study in 
history. My company has the best book on the 
market. Simply perfect. Don’t want any? Be up to 


see you this afternoon. 

10.40—Hello, the school? Mr. D——, will you tell 
my Georgie not to forget his rubbers? Good-by. 
—New York Evening Mail. 
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M. E, C., 


ful to me in my work—the educational features are 


North Dakota: I find the Journal very use- 


about all one could ask for. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ANCIENT ROME AND MODERN AMERICA. A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MORALS AND 
MANNERS. By Gugli . 

y Guglielmo Ferrero. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 6x9, 352 Pri 50 

Here is a book that shoul OP ate e ae 
ee ee at should be read with care by 

ght in our country. We can know what 
ome was, what Romans did, and where Romans went, 
but of America we do not realize discriminatingly what 
we are, we cannot fully know what we are to do, and 
certainly we do not know where we are going. We are 
so busy, and there is so much that we have to read that 
few would read a comparative study of Ancient Rome 
and Modern America unless it was so brilliantly done 
that we will read it from the love of it, and this feature 
of Ferrero’s “Greatness and Decline of Rome,” a work 
in five volumes, has made for him such a host of admir- 
ing readers in France .andsAmerica that this historical- 
civic-and-literary masterpiece is sure to have an ardent 
audience at the start, 

The author reviews ‘the tendencies conspicious |in 
Roman, society and their. duplications or antitheses in 
the society of today; the problems of bossism and of 
extravagance, the growth of big fortunes, the concentra- 
tion in cities, the increase in the cost of living, and the 
quantitative ideal. The emphasis in particular is on the 
close approximation in some of its most characteristic 
phases. of modern America to Ancient Rome. The 
author says: “We find in ancient civilizations many 
phenomena that today are specialties of American so- 
ciety, phenomena to be sought in vain in European 
civilization.” 

Here are a few of the themes. to which chapters are 
devoted: Ancient social systems and contemporary 
America, women and love, the lost Paradise of beauty, 
beyond every limit, the riddle of America, politics and 
justice, and the limit of sport. 

These sentences as well as any in the book suggest 
the philosophy and the spirit of this notable work: 
“The history of the world will be able to chronicle a 
great step forward on the day that we succeed in writ- 
ing in modern sport the aesthetic sense of the Greeks, 
the modesty and decency for which Christianity is re- 
sponsible, and the democratic, practical, and active 
spirit of our epoch. ...1f the American Congress can 
bring our civilization any nearer to this ideal, it will 
have done something for real progress, a work which 
will merit the approbation of all those who wish to 
see man’s every effort concentrated on the betterment 
of the spiritual life.” 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh: Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Cloth. Tlilustrated) pp. 460. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
Dr. Wallin is the leading authority in his line of child 

study. His psycho-educational clinic in relation to child 
welfare in the School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has more than national fame, and his various 
contributions to the sciences of orthophrenics and 
orthosomatics are a literature in themselves. Dr. Wal- 
lin has made elaborate and adequate studies of abnor- 
mal children and this account of the results of these 
studies is of great service to parents, social workers, 
and physicians, but most of all to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. It is invaluable as a guide in 
diagnosing, identifying, studying, and training feeble- 
minded and backward school children. 

Dr. Wallin’s chief service, perhaps, is clarifying the 
thought of students of abnormal children, and furnishing 
standards of expression and measurements in speech 
when considering the aims and functions, of the psycho- 
educational clinic. The book contains much important 
information, indispensable to every student of this class 
of children. It is a safe guide for amateur psychologists, 
and contains many buoys and lighthouses marking safe 
channels on the one hand, and warning of rocks and 
shoals on the other. Dr. Wallin is not only a specialist 
and expert in this phase of laboratory work, but he is 
an admirable teacher, and administrator. He knows 
how to gather material, wholly unavailable hitherto, 
how to marshal it skilfully and use it artistically. He 
is a scholar with a vision who wastes no time on mere 
dreams, who never has a nightmare, but whose life and 
study are realization of visions. 

We have but one interrogatiof. Will teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and amateur laboratory adven- 
turers invest the two dollars and the time and energy 
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requisite to bring themselves to reasonabl 
“Safety first” 
than in the child study of the day. All honor to Yale 
University for giving this remarkable book to the pro- 


e -efficiency? 
was never more appropriate as a slogan 


fessional world. The new era of publication at Yale of 
which this is one of the best fruits means more to the 
cause of education than anything that university has 
done in recent years . r 


CROP PRODUCTION. By Clarence M. Weed and 
William E. Riley of Lowell (Mass.) State Normal 
School. Boston: D.-C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
trated. 246 pp. 

“Crop Production” is an application of the project 
method to the study of agriculture. It furnishes an 
abundant series of simple outlines for each pupil to work 
out before taking up the study cf the text. The text, 
in turn, gives all the essential facts concerning the charac- 
teristics, history culture, varieties and enemies of practi- 
cally all our American crops. The various project out- 
lines are placed before the text in order that it 
may be clear that this work with real things is to be 
done by the pupil in advance of any serious study of 
the text. Thus is the pupil able to visualize the text. 
The text is splendidly illustrated and as a whole it is 
a distinct advance in agricultural textbook making. 


CITY, STATE, AND NATION. 
structive Citizenship for Elementary Schools and 
Junior High Schools. By Superintendent William L. 
Nida, River Forest, Illinois.- New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 331 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Few educatcrs fail to agree that some sort of civics 
should have a prominent place in the curriculum of the 
public schools, yet in few schools is the instruction in 
this subject along definite lines. It is seldom more than 
incidental and Superintendent Nida of River Forest 
says that the reason for this is that no suitable and 
teachable texts for young people have yet appeared. 
The scores of treatises on government are dull analyses 
of governmental forms and not live discussions of 
citizenship. In “City, State, and Nation,” Mr. Nida 
looks at government from the youth’s point of view 
putting the problems and needs of society foremost 
and from these working to their solution through the 
government. His lessons will certainly stimulate inter- 
est among grade and high school pupils and should stir 
up the highest sort of patriotism, the sort that the Presi- 
dent described in his Flag Day address. The lessons, 
which cover a great many subjects relating tc citizen- 
ship, are well illustrated. 


Illus- 


A textbook on Con- 


AND DOING. By 


LEARNING Edgar James 
Swiit. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merrill Company. 
Cloth. 250 pp. Pree, $1.00 net. 


Professor Swifts’ “Mind in the Making” was one of 
the few really significant and sane studies in the 
psychology of the day. It was clean and keen, vigorous 
and vital, reliable and readable. Mr. Swift demon- 
strates in this book that the characteristics of his first 
work are inherent, that it is his habit of thinking and 
writing. His style is peculiarly attractive. 

When he says new things he slows down on his Eng- 
lish and magnifies the newness, but when he says an 
old thine that needs to be resaid he changes his geer 
in English and speeds up so that even with familiar 
facts or theories he captivates you with his style. There 
are no new words with new thoughts, no unusual 
words with unusual thoughts, but old thoughts have 
new words, usual thoughts have unusual phrasing. 
No one has related doing to thinking and thinking to 
doing quite so wholesomelv as is here done by Mr 
Swift. It is a book that will make all thinking about 
doin clearer and all doing will represent better 
thinking by anv one who reads these pages. It is 
manifest in every chanter that the author has read 
along many lines, that his thinking has been influenced 
by the wealth of his knowledge, but it is also strikingly 
apparent that he has accepted no thought or saying 
of another until he has made it his own. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By Vida D. Scudder, Professor of 
English at Wellesley College. Yonkers-on-the-Hud- 
son: World Book Co. 12mo. Cloth. 542 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.45. 

In some journeys a guide is an absolute necessity. 

The way to be traversed is too complicated to go alone. 
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And so in this extended—sometimes involved—jaunt 
through English literature, the student requires a direc- 
tor. And here is a guide, and an excellent and compe- 
tent one, in this able Wellesley professor. In this vol- 
ume she leads through the fountain region of this litera- 
ture; through its middle period—a period of expansion; 
through its renaissance—with its Elizabethan stage of 
vigor and beauty, with its Shakespeare and its Puritan 
Milton; through its age of prose, with its classicism and 
fiction; and then through its modern period, with its 
marvellous Victorian literature. And when we get to 
the end of the route, we all express our heartiest satis- 
faction with our guide, with her keeness of insight, with 
her incisive bits of description the journey through, and 
with her ability to make English literature amazingly 
enjoyable. And then the beautiful pictures of famous 
English writers*completes the fascination of her work. 


THE BUSINESS LETTER. By Ion E,. Dwyer, Prin- 
cipal of Commercial Department, Hope Street High 
School, Providence, R. I.) Boston, ete.:, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cleth. 177 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The letter is a factor in business that is steadily grow- 
ing in importance. Business men are seeing, more and 
more the possibilities in a well-written letter. And here 
is a work that describes all that such a letter should be, 
in form and subject-matter, in address and. signature. 
Courtesy and comprehensiveness are alike demanded, 
if cne would win the interest of a correspondent, and 
possibly secure his trade. The need of tact is seen in 
requests for payment; sales letters must be specific to 
avoid misunderstandings; letters of ‘recommendation 
must say no more nor less than facts will warrant, etc. 
Letters must be carefully filed so as to avoid loss of time 
in finding them. This work tells all about business let- 
ters, and in a simple and thorough manner, such as will 
commend itself to business men. 


LA VIDA DE VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. Por 
Manuel José Quintana. Edited with notes and vocab- 
ulary, by G. G. Brownell (University of Alabama). 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. 

Quintana has been called “the Spanish Plutarch,” but 
his lives of famous Spaniards are more than mere bio- 
graphies; they breathe the same spirit of intense patrio 
tism that animates his martial poetry. The present text 
is especially interesting, dealing as it does with the dis- 
coverer of the Isthmus of Panama. It is written in 
fuent Spanish, with all the interest of a novel of adven- 
ture. It is difficult to see, indeed, how the account can 
fail to be interesting, when one considers the romantic 
lives of the early Spanish explorers and conquerors, 
which could so carry away a New England historian as 
to make him rather a writer of romance than of sober 
history. 

The notes and vocabulary which Professor Brownell 
has provided are entirely satisfactory. The editor and 
publishers deserve credit for making available the kind 
of text which has long been wanting in Spanish teach- 
ing. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Arthur Sloman. Cambridge: University Press. 
Cloth. 170 pp. 


This grammar, although elementary in its scope, is 
an unusually full treatment of the subject, which is 
made possible by the omission of exercises and the 
limitations of examples. It is thoroughly up-to-date, 
following the recommendations of the (English) com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology, although the old 
terminology is retained as well. The material is arranged 
and printed in a clear and concise way, which is half the 
battle. A feature are the vocabularies of nouns, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, arranged by classes, and the index 
of verbs with principal parts. A general index com- 
pletes the editorial apparatus. The book contains all 
the Latin grammar necessary for ordinary purposes, and 
mm an attractive form. 


HOW MAN CONQUERED NATURE. By Minnie J. 
Reynolds. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
lémo. Cloth. 249 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This story of human accomplishment is one of the 
best in the Macmillan’s “Every Child’s Series.” In the 
earliest days of the race, man had everything to learn, 
in providing himself with food, in making clothing for 
himself, in making a house, in tilling the ground, and 
venturing upon the streams or sea. And how he came 
to learn these, and a thousand other useful things, the 
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author describes in her book, and. in a way that a child 
may with very little difficulty understand. How .the 
conquest began far back'in’ the stone age, how. he be- 
gan his manufactures, how he tamed the beasts afid 
made them his helpers, how “he came to fitd the food 
plants, and how he cate to invent the machine, 4ll the 
twelve chapters with most.interesting speculations and 
descriptions. It is a thrilling bit Of Stérdtelfing that 
will easily appeal to a child's imagination 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Mat- 
thew Page Andrews. Philadelphia> J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 12mo. Cloth. 378 pp., with appendix of 48. 
Price, $1.50. 

_ In historical perspective, in accurate compilation of 

facts, in just sense of proportion, and in freedom from 

some old legends which have been saved so long be- 
cause of the romance abouwt them, Mr. Andrews :has 
given us in this volume a very readable and trustworthy 
history of our land. It is specially planned for high 
school work as a study, but at the same time is designed 
to interest the patriot in his privaté’redding, and to de- 

light the American home. The entire work reveals a 

master’svhand in its groupings, and in its literary style 

Its hundred and a half illustrations, its frontispiece of 

Washington from Peale’s famous portrait of him, its 

maps in black and white and in color, are of the best in 

their line; while the typography is a credit to the pub- 
lisher. Sidelights and suggestions will be found a help- 
ful feature to student or home-reader. 


oo 


BOOKS RECEIVED 





‘Childhood and Youth Series: The High School Age.” B st 
King. Price, $1.00.—-‘The Child His Spelling.” By EB. J. 
Swiit. Price. $1.00. —“The Child and His Spelling.” By W. A 


Cook and M. V. O'Shea 


Price, $1.00.— —“Natural ucation.” , 
W. 8. Stoner. ey 


Price, $1.00. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. 

“Plantation Stories of Old Lonisiana.’’ By Andrews Wilkinson. 
Price, $2.00.——‘*Our Little Spartan Cousins of Lorg Ago.” By J. 
D. Cowles.——‘'The Little Floientine.” By H, De Chariieu. Boston: 
L.C. My & Co. 

“‘art Metalwork With Inexpensive Equipment.” By A. F. Payne. 
Price, $1.50. Peoria, I!l.: Manual Arts Press. 

“Business English and Correspondence.” By Roy Davis end ©. HB. 
Lingham. Price, $1.00. 

**Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics."’ Book One and Book Two. By J. 
H, Waish and Henry Suzzallo. Boston: D.C. Heath & Ce. ; 
“Reformiesebuch.’’ By William Raleigh Priee 75 cents. 249 

pages. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Published This Summer 








A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP, Edited by Ella 
Lyman Cabot, Fannie Fera Andrews, Fanny 
E. Coe, Mabel Hill, and Mary McSkimmon. 
: $1.25 net. Postpaid. 
McMURRY’S CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES IN 
TEACHING. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 
HOAG AND TERMAN’S HEALTH WORK IN 
THE SCHOOLS. In the Riverside Textbooks 
in Education. $1.60 net. Postpaid. 





In the Riverside Educational Monographs 





LEWIS’S DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL. 
60 cents net. Postpaid. 


HAYNES’S ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
60 cents net. Postpaid. 


KILPATRICK’S THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 





EXAMINED. 35 cents net, Postpaid. 
COLE’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
35 cents net. Postpaid. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
TEMS of educatfonal news t 

' Swe under this heading are 

from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 


should be received not later th 
Gfteenth of the eum. . alla 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


SEPTEMBER 
22-29: American Open Air School 
Association. Philadelphia. Dr. 


Allen G. Rice, Springfield, Mass., 
resident; Dr. Walter M. Roach, 
epartment of Health, Philadel- 

phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


6-11: Society of American Indians, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Dr. Sherman Colidge, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pres. 
9: Franklin County (Mass.) 


Teachers’ Association. Greenfield. 
Mrs. Stearns, Wendell 
Depot, president: Miss “Louise B. 
Foster, Greenfieldy sec’ y. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Su- 
perintendent argaret Ruiter 
Kelley, Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


16-17: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Eau Claire. 


Supervising Principal D. A. 
Swartz, Mondovi, Wisconsin, 
pres. 

21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation. Bismarck. Cc. R. 
Travis. Mayville, pres. W. E. 


Parsons, Bismarck, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 East 22d. Street, New York 
City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, St. Paul. Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, assistant superinten- 


dent, Minneapolis, pres. 
23: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. New Haven and 
Bridgeport. 

29-30 Maine State Teachers’ 


ciation) /Portland.. H. A. 
Augusta, sec’y. 


29-81: Rhode Island Institute of 
. Instruction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. I, sec’y. 


30 Middlesex 
setts Teachers’ 


Asso- 
Alan, 


County . Massachu- 
Association, Tre- 


mont Temple, Boston; Principal 
Fred A,, Pitcher, pres, 
NOVEMBER. 

5-7: Towa State Teachers’ ~Associa- 

tion. Sixtieth . Annual Session. 

Des . Moines. O...E, Smith, 


Indianola, sec’y. 


6 Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion. Tremont Temple, — Boston. 
Superintendent HJ R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7; New England Association. of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University), Boston! Pro- 
fessor “Walter Ballow Jacobs, 
PIA VU aiversity, Providence, R. 
 sec’y. 
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6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 

sociation; Kate A. McHugh, 
Omaha, pres.; Ellis U. Graff, 
Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, altimore, 
president. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. 

DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. S. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘ BOSTON. Probably all but ten 
or fifteen teachers will be ready for 


the opening of the school year in 
Boston. Some few are. still ~de- 
tained in Europe. Superintendent 


Dyer has sent a “neutrality” letter 
to the teachers with regard to war 
discussions in the schoolroom. 

News of the war, as it progresses, 
will be told the pupils, and they will 
learn promptly of any changes in 
the map of the Continent. But the 
teachers will be instructed to im- 
press as strongly as possible on the 
minds of their charges the necessity 
of not taking sides in the conflict. 
Strictly neutral, must be the attitude 
of all teachers, and so tar as possible 
of the pupils as well. 

A new school this year will be the 
Clerical School for Girls, quartered 
in the: Roxbury High School build- 
ing. It.is essentially a business col- 
lege for girls. There is a two years’ 
course, and although no _ regular 
diploma.is.given graduates, they will 
receive certificates. It is open to 
girls who have completed two years 
or more in a regular high school or 
to postgraduates. There will be two 
courses of study. The first will be 
for “office service,” and will include 
bookkeeping, office practice, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law, 
penmanship ahd business English. 
The second year’s course, which will 
be open to girls who have com- 
pleted three years of high school 
work, will befor stenography and 
higher clerical work. There will be 
courses in shorthand, typewriting, 
penmanship, business arithmetic, 
English, bookkeeping, political 
geography and office practice. 

The Clerical, School will have an 
elaborate equipment, so that the 
pupils may actually receive practical 
instruction and fit themselves to en- 
ter a business office. There will be 
intercommunication between the 
girls; of this school and pupils of 
twelye,other business colleges in 
different parts of the United States. 
Transactions will be worked out in 
the same practical way that they 
would be handled in a real business 
office. The bahking department will 
be.a.notable feature, having a set of 
books similar to those kept in a 
national bank. Checks will be sent 
and “received through the mails. 
There willebe individual “instruction 
in this school. 
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The Parental School tas been 
abandoned in accordance with the re- 
cent legislation. The boys in that 
school will be placed in the regular 
schools and every effort made to 
carry them along with other classes, 
If they prove entirely unfit for the 
regular classes they may be put in 
state institutions, probably at Ranis- 
ford Island. 

A change has been made at 
Mechanic Arts High School, for it 
is no longer a general high school, 
but is an industrial high school, aim. 
ing to train boys for reliable posi- 
tions in industries. It will not be a 
trade school, strictly speaking, but 
one of its graduates should aspire to 
become a foreman or _ superinten- 
dent. Changes at the school have 
been made at a cost of several 
thousands of dollars. 

The new trade school will be 
situated near Wentworth Institute 
on Huntington avenue, the. School- 
house Commission having secured 
the necessary land. It will accom- 
modate between 600 and 1,000 pupils. 
Its importance in the school system 
may be appreciated when it is stated 
that 300 were turned away last year. 

The new High School of Com- 
merce is rapidly nearing completion 
and should be ready for use some 
time during the winter. Dr. Dyer 
in planning for the schools realizes 
that Boston’s trade opportunities re- 
quire a high order of ability. 

MARBLEHEAD. The new 
Marblehead High School building, a 
fine example of modern school arch- 
itecture, was opened for public in- 
spection September 4. Appropriate 
opening exercises in the evening 
were attended by a large number of 
patrons and students. 

QUINCY. Quincy headed the 
list of large exhibitors at the annual 
exhibition of home and school gar- 
den work in eastern Massachusetts 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


September 5 and 6. Quincy ex- 
hibited the products of more than 
2400 gardens conducted under the 


auspices of the civic committee of 


the Quincy Women’s Club. New- 
ton was represented by products 
from 1,200 gardens. Brockton, Mil- 


ton, Groton, Framingham and Bos- 
ton districts also had large exhibits, 
all of which were products raised by 
children either in school gardens or 
gardens under the auspices of semi- 
public organizations. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW ‘HAVEN. Dr. Arnold 
Gessell has accepted a position of 
the Yale faculty and has therefore 


not been able to accept the appoint- 
ment as child study expert by the 
California State Board of Education 
and Stanford University. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. George O. Tooill, 
who was editor and publisher of the 
Ohio School Journal from 1904 to 
1906, has become managing editor 
of the Ohio Teacher. 

The head professorship of school 
administration in the State Univer- 
sity here has been accepted by 
Samuel W. Brown of the San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School. Dr. 
Brown has in a quiet way developed 
one of the most progressive norma} 
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j stems” “in the’ country at 
tT sen Francisco school. In many 
ways the system of promotion and 
class division for imstruction in 
different subjects at that . school is 
entirely new and the organization 
of the system 1s not complicated. It 
works easily, which can be said of 
few oi the departures along this 
line. In the state university here 
Dr. Brown will have a rare oppor- 
tunity to work along this new line 
and the East is fortunate m the op- 
portunity to study his work. 

Dr. Brown has studied at the 
Chico, California Normal. School, 
Stanford University and Columbia 
University. His teaching experi- 
ence has been varied, as a rural 
schoo! teacher, night school princi 
pal in a large city,,. grammar schoo! 
principal two years in an Idaho Nor- 
mal School and two yeats im the 
San Francisco Normal Schook 


MICHIGAN. 


YPSILANTI. The Michigan State 
Nofmal “College” “Ypsilanti, ~ ‘has 
10,000 graduates to its record. It is 
a fine institution and a wonderful 
power in the whole state and adjoin- 
ing territory. The college specializes 
in kindergarten, physical education, 
manual arts, household arts, music, 
drawing and rural school subjects. 
The college grants limited certifi- 
cates, life certificates, B. P. D. and 
A. B. degrees. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. How universities 
and colleges both public and private, 
in every state in the union, are 
reaching with instruction not only 
students who come for the regular 
college course, but also thousands 
of other men and women eager for 
educational opportunities, is de- 
scribed in a bulletin on “University 
Extension in the United States,” 
published by the Bureau of. Educa- 
tion, by Dean L. E. Reber, director 
of the extension department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dean Reber shows that, while 
elements of university extension 
work appear as early as 1831 in the 
United States, the real beginning of 
the movement was in 1887, and its 
most rapid development has taken 
place in the last half dozen years. 

In 1801 twenty-eight states and ter- 
ritories reported university ex- 
tensiog in some form. Between 1892 
and 1906 twelve institutions or- 
ganized extensiom teaching, mainly 
in agriculture, and since 1906 
twenty-eight universities and _ col- 
leges have introduced the work, 
while twenty-ome others have reor- 
ganized their extension work on a 
basis of separate divisions or de- 
partments. 

Beginning largely as correspon- 
dence, bulletin, and package library 
work, university extension has now 
come to include all university’ ser- 
vice done away from the institution, 
as well as a certain kind of work 
done within the institution, such as 
popular short courses, conferences, 
extra lectures and the like. Many of 
the universities give correspondence 
courses in college subjects and 
allow credit for such work toward 
the regular collegiate degrees. 

EAU CLAIRE. Supervising | Prin- 
cipal D. A. Swartz of Mondovi, 
president of the Northwestern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, has se- 


ie) 


cured several speakers already which 
promise an unusually good program 
for the meeting of ‘that association 
here October 16 and 17. . Stanley -L. 
Krebs, Supetintendent Milton C. 
Potter of Milwaukee, President L. 
D. Harvey of Stout Institute, Men- 
omonie, President John F. Sims of 
Stevens Point Normal School, and 
Assistant Superintendent G. W. 


Swartz of Gary, Indiana, will be 


among the speakers. 

Miss Matilda “Miller of Eau 
Claire is secretary of the association, 
Oscar Mattson of Ellsworth, »treas- 
urer, and G. M. Snodgrass 6f Rice 
Lake, first vice-president: 


ILLINOIS. 

KEWANEE. Ira P._ Rinker, 
formerly principal of the Canton, 
Wlinois, High \ School, has been 
elected principal of the high school 
here. Kewanee has a splendid high 
school building and equipment and 
accommodations for 600 students, al- 
though the present enrollment. is 
350. "In this city of 15,000 half “as 
large again as Canton, Mr. Rinker 
will have great opportunity to con- 
duct work along the unusual lines 
of his work in the latter city. The 
high school attendance in Canton 
grew from 210 to 348 in four years. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. Superinten- 
dent J. M. Gwinn has announced ex- 
tensive plans for enlarging the ac- 
tivities of the New Orleans public 
school system during the coming 
year in keeping pace with the de- 
mands of the day. 

A new course of study has been 
prepared for the kigh schools. A 
thorough and complete course lead- 
ing to a diploma in household arts 
has been prepared for the girls’ high 
schools. 

The commercial departments have 
been thoroughly reorganized and 
their courses revised. The high 
schools now offer the following full 
courses: General elective, college 
preparatory, normal preparatory, 
household arts and commercial. In 
addition to the full courses leading 
to a diploma shorter and _ special 
courses leading to certificates are 
offered in the commercial studies, 

The ‘all the vear round’ school 
will be tried at the Paulding School. 
The elementary subjects, with a 
larger proportion of time to indus- 
trial work, will make up the curri- 
culum. 

The scope of the mormal school 
will be broadened. Heretofore the 
normal school has devoted its ener- 
gies to the preparation of teachers 
to enter the profession. Now iit is 
to be given an opportunity to follow 
up its graduate and render assis- 
tance to her after she becomes a 
teacher. 

The decrease in the number of 
students in the normal school will 
cause the use of fewer teachers and 
expert teachers will go out into the 
schools as, model and advisory 
teachers to help beginning teachers 
and others who may need their as- 
sistance. 

The scope of the Nicholls Indus- 
trial School will be enlarged as the 
needs arise and increased time will 
be given to sewing in the grammar 
grades. 
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An increased effort will be made 

in the enforcement of the compul- 
sory attendance law. The rt- 
ment of hygiene is to a 
trained furse, whose principal effort 
will be to assist parents to secure for 
their children the surgical and medi- 
cal treatment needed. 
. On the needs of the schools Su- 
perintendent Gwinn says: “The 
primary need is revenue for exten- 
sion amd maintenance of the sys- 
tem.” He mentions a _ vocational 
school for boys, one for negroes and 
schools for exceptional children, 
auxiliary classés for pupils ill-ad- 
justed to grades, open-air room for 
tubercular and anaemic children, 
parental schools for disciplinary 
cases and special schools for defec- 
tive children. Free text books, in- 
creased ysize of playground equip- 
ment, evening schools for negroes, 
additional ttaifed nurses and  addi- 
tional,attendance ; officers.are also 
urged. The stiperintendent says that 
if the $2,000,000 bond amendment is 
carried “at the” Noveniber "election 
the needs of the system in material 
and equipment can be fully met. 

To dperate the schools last year 
cost $1,201,378. The city has eighty- 
eight schools, including one normal 
school, three high schools, one trade 
school for girls, sixty-five elemen- 
tary schools for whites, sixteen ele- 
mentary schools for megroes, one 
special school for delinquent white 
boys, and one school, for. delinquent 
negro boys. A clase for deaf chil- 
dren is operated in the Jackson 
Girls’ School and a class for defec- 
tive children is operated at Howard 
No. 2 School. 


—_— 


TEXAS. 

DALLAS. Ellsworth Faris of 
Dallas completed his graduate work 
at Chicago University this summer 
and received his degree along with 
three other Texans, Miss Mary D. 
Erskine of Fort Worth, Miss Myra 
E. Brown of Hillsboro and Miss 
Elizabeth Woolworth of San 
Angelo, who received an S. B. in 
education. 


— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Twenty-six Raleigh 
teachers with Superintendent Frank 
M. Harper took a ten days trip to 
Boston to study the work in the 
schools of that city. They visited a 
large number of grade and high 
schools ,and schools, of, different 
types and report that they learned 
much of value. Raleigh considers it 
a good investment to have teachers 
take such tours of inspection. Two 
years ago a number of the teachers 
went with Superintendent Harper to 
visit the schools of Cincinnati, They 
were intensely enthusiastic over Su- 
perintendent Dver’s work both in 
Cincinnati and Boston. 


WINSTON-SALEM. Superin- 
tendent R. H. Latham has issued a 
compact pamphlet giving a consider- 
able amount of information relative 
to the public schools in ‘such form 
that it will_ be readily grasped by 
parents. The announcement gives 
the officers and faculties of the 
schools, tabulated courses of ‘study 
in the high and grade schools grad- 
ing and promotion provisions, rules 
and regulations and the city health 
ordinances. } 
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ALABAMA. : 
AUBURN. Three Alabama _in- 
structors received degrees at the 


end of the summer session of Chi- 
cago University: Joseph S. Caldwell 
of Auburn, Miss Nellie Castleman 
of Birmingham and Miss Anne E. 
Kennedv of Montavallo. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. There are 


two or three extremely interesting 
contests on for educational positions 
in this state which are necessarily con- 
nected with politics. Alfred Ron- 
covieri is up again for election (by 
the voters) as superintendent of the 


San Francisco schools. The _posi- 
tion is also contested by James 
Ferguson and A. Cloud. Mr. 


Ferguson is supported by more than 


forty clubs organized in his behalf. 
He is making his campaign as a 
teacher of fourteen years experi- 


ence, a graduate of Stanford and a 
student of school administration. 

The state superintendency has also 
called out ‘several candidates. State 
Superintendent Hyatt is up for re- 
election. Hugh J. Baldwin has 
made a strong campaign for the 
nomination. Hon. Samuel Short- 
ridge has also secured a strong fol- 
lowing. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Convinced 
that one of the results of the present 
European war will be to_ interest 
foreign students in opportunities 


for education in the United States, 
Commissioner Claxton has  author- 
ized the immediate preparation and 
publication of a special bulletin de- 
scribing, for the use of foreign stu- 
dents, the facilities for professional 
and collegiate study in higher insti- 
tutions of learning in this country. 
The bulletin will be printed in 
several languages. 
“This is America’s 
says Dr. Claxton. 
students who have been attending 
universities in Europe will be 
obliged to look elsewhere for higher 
education, not only this year, but 
perhaps for years to come. Many 
foreign students are already coming 


opportunity,” 
“Thousands of 


to us, many more will come as the 
result, direct and indirect, of present 
events. 

“We have now’a supreme oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate our capacity 
for intellectual leadership. Whether 
the war continues three months or 
three years, Our opportunities and 
obligations to take the lead in edu- 
cation and civilization will be the 
same, and America should respond 
by offering the best opportunity in 
the world for her own students and 
for those who may come from other 
countries. 

“Within the last two decades the 
increase in opportunity for graduate 
study and research, and for profes- 
sional and technical education has 
been very remarkable, much greater 
than most people even in America 
realize. The recent raising of stan- 
dards and the better equipment of 
medical schools, the large endow- 
ments and appropriations for all 
forms of engineering, the marvelous 


growth of our colleges of agricul- 
ture, the development of colleges 
and schools of education; and _ the 


rapid increase in income of all the 
better colleges make it possible for 
this country to take the lead in edu- 
cation in away that would have 
been impossible even at the begin- 
ning of the century.” 


In city school systems salaries 
have increased steadily in recent 
years, particularly in the Western 


states; and, in general, salaries in 
city school systems are fairly well 
standardized. The average salary 


of the superintendent of schools in 
cities of over 250,000 population is 
7,178; the range is from $4,000 to 
$10,000. In the same group of 
cities high school principals average 
$3.565 and elementary teachers 
$1,018. Even in the smallest cities 
listed, those between 5,000 and 
10,000 population, salaries are fairly 
uniform. The maximum for super- 
intendents in this croup is $3,600 and 
the average $1,915; but elementary 
teachers show an annual average of 
$533, with salaries as high as $1,350 
and as low as $104. It is in the col- 
leges and universities that the 
widest variation prevails. The 
salaries of men with the rank of 
“professor” range from $450 to 
$7,500. Salaries of deans of these 


institutions vary from $500 to 
$5,000. University teachers of sub- 
jects for which there is direct com- 
mercial demand outside receive 
somewhat higher salaries than those 
in charge of the traditional academic 
subjects, but the difference is less 
than might be expected. The 
highest average salaries for full pro- 
fessors are paid in law and civil en- 
gineering. Law claims the highest 
paid professorship in any subject, 
with one salary of $7,500; but there 
are professors of physics, geology 
and Latin who receive $7,000. On 
the basis of the figures reported 
most college teaching, particularly 
in the first two years, is done by 
men of instructor grade with 
salaries of $1,000 to $1,200, or by 
assistants who receive on the aver- 
age about $500, usually for half-time 
services. 

Quite as noticeable is the variation 
in salaries for state superintendents 
of public instruction. The salaries 
of the chief school officers in the 
various states range from $10,000 in 
New Jersey and New York: $7,500 
in Illinois; $6,500 in Massachusetts; 
and $5,000 in Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 


sin, California, Indiana and Louis- 
iana; down to $2,000 in Delaware, 
Nebraska and Nevada: $1,900 in 
South Carolina; and  $1,800° in 
South Dakota. 


The report contains detailed com- 
parisons, showing the increase in 
teachers’ salaries at different 
periods. The figures thus collected 
will be utilized as the basis for 
further investigation by the Bureaw 
of Education and by organizations 
such as the N. E. A., to determine 
the actual conditions of the teaching 
profession. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE. A report issued by 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion lists the University of Washing- 
ton fourth in monetary value in com- 
parison with all the State-aided in- 


stitutions of higher learning in this 
country. 
SNOHOMISH. In ten years 


the high school enrollment increased 
from 100 to 282 with slight increase 
in population. 
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MAGAZINES 


—The Atlantic for September 
strikes the social note in its opening 
essay, “Philanthrophy with Strings, 
in which Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross sets forth with succinct frank- 
ness the disadvantages to social and 
religious philanthropies of the dona- 
tions from the influential rich. The 
second paver, “Syndicalism and the 
General Strike in Italy,” by George 
B. McClellan, formerly Mayor of 
New York, is a valuable presenta- 
tion of the political situation in Italy. 
“The Critics of the College” are care- 
fully reviewed, with their criticisms, 
in the essay of that name by Henry 
S. Pritchett: and one of the critics 
within the college, Frank Aydelotte, 
writes a sane and suggestive paper 
on “English as Humane Letters,” a 
plea for the substance of English 
literature, its “message,” as well as 
its form. “The Decadence of Human 
Heredity,” by S. J. Holmes, and 
“Eugenics and Common Sense,” by 
H. Fieldine-Hall, are two interesting 
papers discussing the same subject 
from two entirely different points of 
view. In the third of his Union Por- 
traits, Gamaliel Bradiord has given 
us a brilliant sketch of General Sher- 
man. In addition there are several 
critical and literary essays of distinc- 
tion and some attractive stories. 


—The September St. Nicholas is 
very much of a vacation number with 
an account of the fun of “Aquaplane 
Riding,” as they try it on Lake 
George, by Dr. E. J. Morris; Billy 
Evans’ discussion of “The Heroes of 
the World’s Series and the ‘Goats,’ ” 
more chapters of Grace Tabor’s 
“Garden Making” and of “The 
Housekeeping Adventures of the 
Junior Blairs,” and several stories of 
summer good times and adventures. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne’s department 
of books and _ reading deals this 
month with “The Great Imaginer,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson; and J. L. 
Harbour’s “The Story of the Star- 
Spangled Banner” gives a patriotic 
flavor to the number. 


—Nearly all the features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
September have to do, directly or 
indirectly, with the great war in 
Europe. The story of the war, in- 
cluding a statement of its causes, is 
editorially treated and there are il- 
lustrated articles on “Europe at 
War,” by Louis E. Van Norman, 
and “How Europe’s Armies Take 
the Field,” by T. Lothrop Stoddard, 
with expert discussions of “Europe’s 
Preparation for War Expenses,” by 
Charles F. Speare; “American 
Finance in the War Tempest,” by 
Charles A. Conant; and “The War 
and Our Ocean Trade,” by Win- 
throp L. Marvin. Oswald Garrison 
Villard writes on “The Two Ger- 
manys,”’ and there is a resume of 
“The World’s Opinion on the War.” 
There is also a striking collection of 
photographs of war personages and 
places, as well as of the various 
troops engaged. In the department 
of “New Books,” there is a useful 
list of works concerned with Euro- 
pean policies and relations. Aside 
irom the ‘war articles, there are in 
this number two contributions of ex- 
ceptional interest—an illustrated ac- 
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count of the eruption of’. Lassen 
Peak and other Pacific coast vol- 
canos and an analysis,o{f the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's decis- 
ion in the rate cases by Harrington 
Emerson, the efficiency expert. 


A Prose Picture of War 
BY HARR WAGNER 


The European nations have sus- 
pended the ten commandments. 
“Thou shalt kill” is the order of the 
day and the night. The brother- 
hood of man is a bastard philosophy. 
The white dove of peace is a buteo 
vulgaris. The sermon on the mount 
is the literature of treason. 

The field of the cloth of gold, the 
sound of cannon, the charge of 
cavalry, the steady fire of the ‘in- 
fantry, the groans of the dying, the 
dead in heaps, the rivers of blood, 
the unraveled bowels, are natural 
expressions of the war poet. Malig- 
nant Mars is the evening star. The 
divine spirit, social betterment, Eco- 
nomic Justice, are in the abysm of 
war. The man with the hoe is bowed 
down with the weight of another 
century, and Hope has broken all 
her strings, even faith the one that 
held her enthralled to earth. And in 
the picture of the Angelus, the 
woman stands with bowed head 
alone. The horrors of war are not 
on the battlefield. Our sympathy is 
not with the dead. It is the simple 
story of the waste, the deserted uni- 
versity halls of Germany, France 
and England. It is the story of 
young experts in science, religion, 
in education and commerce, trained 
at the tremendous sacrifice of par- 
ents for honorable service, now de- 
voting their lives to prize-fights in 
an international ring. It is the story 
of grave yards, not filled with war 
heroes, but with women who died of 
broken hearts. This is the real 
waste of war. It would be better 
for a nation to abort in the produc- 
tion of young men than tram, edu- 
cate and kill. In war the five senses 
are alert, The spirit is passive. 
There is no glory in war except the 
glory that may be seen in a cock- 
fight, a bull-fight, a prize-fight. No 
battle of men was ever,as magnifi- 
cent as a battle of the elements. No 
glory of war was ever equal to the 
mastery of man over the elements. 

I would rather go down in history 
as a Gladstone, as an Edison, as a 
Tagore than as a Napoleon, a von 
Moltke, or a Wellington. Yes, I 
would rather be the man who drives 
the cow to pasture and back again 
than the greatest military genius of 
this or any age. I would rather have 
a garden with the roses growing and 
giving generously their perfume to 
the passersby, than to walk over the 
graves of dead soldiers to own an 
empire. A hundred years from now 
it will be all the same, whether you 
made two roses grow where only 
one grew before or whether you 
conquered an enemey. So here is to 
the joy of living. The Spirit of War 
like a huge serpent is wriggling 
across the map of Europe, its pon- 
derous length curving in and out 
while our blinded eyes can scarcely 
see the near Spirit of Love, Kind- 
ness, Charitv and Sweetness.—In 
Western Journal of Education. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1914 


will open for the twentieth session 
JULY 1. 


Six weeks course. Delightful location. 

than 150 courses offered leading to Savon 
Excelient courses in Principles and Mei ods 
of Teaching by well known experts Strong 
department of training for Teachers of De. 
fective Children. Advanced courses in Edu- 
cation and Psychelogy. Al}! ordinar coltegi- 
ate subjects and alro special de ments of 
Art, usic, ampere tw Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science and Physica! Training. 

For bulletin address 


J. 1. LOUGH, Director, 
New York University, Washington &quare. 
New York City. 


The Lawton Duplicator 
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Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROCH .- - Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principe 











SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Oth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both semes 

For catalogue, address the PrinsipeA 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagegiea! and 
technical training ef teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Faq 
man. Prinetpel. 





Educational Press Association: ef 


North America 

President — John MacDonald, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Vice-President—Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary—Julia Fried Walker, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Executive Committee—Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo., George 
L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 


MEMBERS. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
W«shington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of **THE ROCKY 
MUUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”’, we are in 


touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET, 


WRITE US TO- 





WILLIAM RUFFER, [\gr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 


ES 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENver.coLo 


a = 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends for public and private schools 
ormal and technical schools, colleges and 


tlales first ass vacancies now. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


120 Veoenpet St., 
oston: Mass. 


universities. Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 














American Primary Teacher, Boston, 


Mass. 


American School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arkansas School 
Rock, Ark. 
Atlantic Educational Journal, 
more, 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, 


Colo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Florida School Exponent, © Talla- 


hassee, Fla. 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
New York City. 

—9 Training Magazine, Peoria, 


Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Nebraska, Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Sante Fe, N. M. 

North Carolina Journal of Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N.C. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 

Ohio Teacher, Athens, Ohio. 
Oklahoma School Herald, 
homa, la. 


Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal, 
caster, Pa. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primaty Education, Boston, Mass. 

School’ and Home Education, 
Bloomington, III. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Century, Oak Park, III. 
School Education, Minneapolis, 
Ninn. 


School Journal, New York, N. Y. 
School News, Taylorville, IIl. 
School Science and Mathematics, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sierra Educational .News, San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal. 
Southern School 
ton, Ky. 
Texas School 
Texas. 
Texas 
Texas. 
Volta Review, Washington, 
Western School Journal, 
Kansas. 
Western Teacher, 
Wisconsin Journal 
Madison, Wis. 


Board’ Journal, 
Little 
Balti- 


Journal, 


Okla- 


Lan- 


Lexing- 
Dallas, 
Dallas, 


Journal, 
Journal, 


School Magazine, 


D. C. 
Topeka. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
of Education, 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Schools With a Perfect Record— 
A Pittsburgh Ideal.” Souvenir, 
Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association. Printed at Irwin 
Avenue. Industrial School. Pitts- 
burgh 

Pittsburgh, Penn. Second Annual 
Report. Superintendent William 
M. Davidson. 390 pages. 

“Little Comrades Who Toil.” 
“Children at Work on Men’s 
Clothing.” “Child Labor in the 
Glass Industry.” Bulletins of 
National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 25 cents each. 

Conway, Arkansas. 
of the Conway Schools, 1914-15. 
Superintendent J. P. Womack. 


25 pages. 
Review.” Publisned by 


Announcement 


“Educational 
Educational Association of China, 
29 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

“Washington Square.” New York 
University (N. Y. City) Bulletin. 
Vol. XIV., No. 12. 100 pages. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 211.) 


WISELY SIDETRACKED. _ 


The Senate has acted wisely in 
sidetracking the bill which revises 
the regulatioms of service on Ameri- 
can ships. This bill, largely framed 
by Western landsmen, who could 
hardly tell a brig from a battleship, 
imposed difficult and complex re- 
quirements upon American skip own- 
ers and shipmasters, and was calcu- 
lated to put American ships at a 
great disadvantage as compared with 
vessels flying foreign flags. Under 
the most favorable conditions, the 
bill, through its sweeping and hard- 
and-fast requirements, would have 
been disastroue to the American 
merchant marine, and would prob- 
ably have driven some lines alto- 
gether off the sea; but to enact such 
a bill, at the present juncture of af- 
fairs would have been an almost un- 
thinkable piece of stupidity. It is to 
be hoped that the bill will stay side- 
tracked. 








ON THIN ICE. 
The extent of the inflation of the 
currency which is possible under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908, as re- 
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cently amended. and extended, has 
attracted less attention than it de- 
serves; but it is plain that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury appreciates it, 
for, in the rtcent conference over 
the cotton situation, he said that, 
with the total volume of currency 
now limited only in the Treasury's 
discretion, it mnght conceivably be 
issued “in such volume as to be able 
to wreck the financial fabric of the 
country.” That is indeed skating 
on thin ice, when the security of the 
currency rests solely on the discre- 
tion of one individual. The particu- 
lar point involved in the conference 
was the question of issuing bank- 
note circulation on security of re- 
ceipts for cotton placed in ware- 
house. Secretary McAdoo is willing 
to accept such warehouse receipts as 
“approved securities” for currency is- 
sues; but he rejected the proposal of 
the cotton growers that the govern- 
ment should “valorize” all cotton, 
that is, establish an arbitrary price 
and issue notes on the basis of it. 


FOR A SECOND TERM. 


It is already announced, semi- of- 
ficially, that President Wilson will be 
a candidate for a second term in the 
presidency. It is true that the last 
Democratic platform declared in 
favor of a single presidential term; 
but such declarations do not count 
for much, and in this instance, it was 
a possible second term for Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Roosevelt, which the conven- 
tion intended to deplore. Probably 
it did not mean to handicap its own 
candidate. At all events, that is the 
way that Mr. Wilson may naturally 
look at it. Nothing short of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, absolutely forbidding a second 
term, will avail against the pre 
cedents established by Cleveland, 
Harrison, McKinley. Roosevelt, amd 
Taft. There is a good deal to be 
said in favor of second terms. They 
afford an opportunity to judge the 
record of a President, and they give 
the nation the benefit of experience 
in the highest office. 


AS TO HOME RULE. 


There seems to be no very good 
reason for the demonstration which 
Mr. Balfour and other Unionists 
made in the House of Commons, 
where Mr. Asquith announced the 
intention of the government to pro- 
ceed with the Irish Home Rule bill 
and the Welsh Disestablishment bill. 
The government is definitely com- 
mitted to these bills. They have 
been passed by the House of Com- 
mons in three successive sessions, 
and they have been sent for the 
third time to the House of Lords. 
The Home Rule bill now awaits a 
motion for a second reading in the 
House of Lords, which house has 
held it for more than three months. 
Meanwhile, the government has 
made every possible effort for agree- 
ment upon a reasonable amending 
bill. That having proved impos- 
sible, Mr. Balfour and his associates 
can hardlv have expected that the 
government would throw the meas- 
ure over and disappoint the just ex- 
pectations of the Nationalists. I 
the requirements of the Act limiting 
the Lords’ veto have been met and it 
is too late to expect the government 
to take a backward step. 
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oPitchers. What you need is control, 
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Educational Association Officers 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion. President, William  S. 
Steere, Providence; secretary, John 
F. Deering, Arctic; assistant secre- 
tary, Ernest E. Wilbur, Centre- 
ville; treasurer, Reuben F. Randall, 
Providence; assistant treasurers, 
Wiliam ©. Holden, Pawtucket, 
and Frederic H. Read, Oaklawn. 

Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. D. A. Swartz, Mon- 
dovi, president; G. M. Snodgrass, 
Rice Lake, first vice-president; 
Miss Elinor Proctor, New Rich- 
mond, second vice-president; 
Oscar Mattson, Ellsworth, treas- 
urer: Miss Matilda Miller, Eau 
Claire, secretary. 





BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


For the opening of the regular 
fall and winter season at B. F. 
Keith’s Theatre, Will M. Cressy and 
Blanche Dayne, without question the 
cleverest exponents of the American 
rural type of humor in this country, 
will appear in Mr. Cressy’s newest 
playlet, “The Man Who Remem- 
bered.” With its scene laid in the 
back office of a New Hampshire 
general store, “The Man Who Re- 
membered” abounds in the comedy 
and pathos which Will M. Cressy 
alone can put into his plays. An- 
other feature will be the Great 
Pekin Mysteries, a troupe of Orien- 
tal wonder workers and master 
wizards who have just landed in this 
country from China. Nellie Nichols 
the cleverest of singing ‘tom- 
ediennes, will have a number 6f new 
and clever character songs. Lam- 
berti, the master musician, will offer 
his realistic portraits of great 
music masters, such as_ Liszt, 
Joachim, Strauss, Gounod, and 
other famous composers; and the 
surrounding bill includes Mc- 
Williams, Stendel and _ Baldwin, 
Hamilton and Barnes, Johnson and 
Wells, and Dainty Emily and In- 
comparable Ajax. 


> 





At school a dictionary is con- 
sidered an essential and is always at 
hand. For best results in’ home 
work it should be equally accessible 
at home. There is no surer test of 
one’s intelligence than the ability to 
express what one knows clearly, 
forcefully, and with some degree of 
elegance. The mastery of English is 
essential to him who would be the 
leader among his fellows, or their 
most helpful servant. 

The New International (C. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass.) is really an all- knowing 
Special teacher whose services are al- 
Ways available. See displ ay adver- 
tisement elsewhere in this issue. 


BASEBALL ADVICE. 


Here is the advice recently given 
tO mew recruits by a great baseball 
Pitcher :— 

“It does not matter so much 
Whether you can pitch much of a 
Curve, nor even whether you have 
# very fast ball. Many men have 

these seemingly all-important 
fons yet~ are not even fair 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 

to the United States is a change ef location that has just been 
CANAD affected through The School Bulletin Teachers Agency. The President 
of The Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York, wrote us a few days ago that 
he needed a man to teach English. we T THE wrote recommending as our best 
in the middle of September. Candidate a man who had been 
do Ds postgraduate work in Engiich im the Acadia University, who ents to 

teach in the States. He telegraphed us he —_ ap 


‘ e had a 
con clus wubeses te bringtog “Sen Stem Guemie’ te tee UNITED STATES. 
Send for Booklet. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY [25 "ONE ro 


NDEWN 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICACO, 





ILLINOIS 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avense 


New Yerk 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ies, Cotercs 
HA 278, COREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Yutors. and Gow. 


address 
be Sirs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY flies Sune, teow tert, tat tase 
short netioe for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, elinble work. Tolagraph se 
Daten ( hig —linng 


| LISTS with good general education wanted for de 

PEC A - High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in 
sylvania and other States. Grade Seaeieenan with ~~ - een were. 1 
born or tions in 0 per ‘or 

ibonatien oddewee cag HERS’ RoEKOY, R. L. MYERS & CG., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, esdbecn: Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 2.32%. %.0%cr secs" 


MERHOEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for copes 
a we recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te school ote. 


OCHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3863 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk,#. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ince. 


Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in no mg Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


MAMLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT 8B. FISK, Sec’y and Manages, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 























The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency ye 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercia!, and Agricultural Branches; 
Narses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorperated 
ander the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willacd 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekame 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 


YEAR. Our booklet Teaching as & Business’ is of imtereet teal) Mve 
Caen SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have uncqualed facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


Bosten, Fase. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Mapmager 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . : 
AGENCY 


Long Bietance Tebopbone. 
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These area few of the 
distinctions which 


Official Ty pem iter Official Distributors have recently come 


of the 
Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 


REMINGTON compiny 
COMPANY 
The fact of ‘‘“RECOGNIZED LEADERSHIP” explains each 
and every one of them. 
_ When amassociation was formed of the World’s Leaders in every line of trade, the in- 
vitation to join this association naturally came to the Remington. 

When the great Panama-Pacific Exposition came to choose the best typewriter for 
their work, they of course chose the ‘‘Recognized Leader.” 

And when they searched for the best and most efficient medium through which to 
distribute the illustrated handbook of the Exposition, their choice fell naturally on the 
Remington Typewriter Company, one of the greatest sales organizations in the world, with 
its 658 salesrooms extending to every continent and every country. 


And, by the way, have YOU received one of these beautiful Exposition booklets? Remember, they 
are distributed free, and you can get one by calling, cr writing to the nearest Remington office. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 








New York and Everywhere 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal Scheol, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocationa 
efficiency depends. 
To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematica 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the eoonomical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for mvkiag ficst-hand msasurements, to deaw and iaterpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give seme useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








